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SEASON IN CHARLES L. WAGNER SEASON OF 


resents OPERA 





In Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of VERDI’S death 


> 





You will, I know, pardon my “crowing” on receipt of the following tele 


YOUR COMPANY MADE OPERA HISTORY HERE IN UTICA TONIGHT. MY ENTHUSIASM KNOWS NO BOUNDS. 
CASTELLANO AND CUNNINGHAM SUPERB. OTHER PARTS PERFECTLY CAST. ORCHESTRA MOST ADEQUATE. 
COSTUMES, SCENERY ETC. MAGNIFICENT. YOU HAVE MADE A RARE CONTRIBUTION TO OPERA IN THIS COUNTRY. 
ROLAND E. CHESLEY 
It took me 10 years to persuade Mr. Chesley to buy opera. As Minneapolis says: “Eventually, why not now?” 





thusiasm was cheerful 
mighty.” 





First Act of Traviata—San Francisco Opera Co. 30 years ago, with Claudia Muzio 


Telegram from Marvin McDonald, October 25, 1950: 


LA BOHEME FINEST PERFORMANCE YOUR COMPANY HAS GIVEN US SINCE LA TRAVIATA, 1944 STOP | HAVE 
NEVER HEARD THE FINAL ACT OF LA BOHEME MORE BEAUTIFULLY SUNG OR SEEN IT MORE SYMPATHETICALLY 
ACTED. CONGRATULATIONS. MARVIN McDONALD 


> — — LOSS OOS SSO OOOO OOO 








The reason why. Our Opera Co. sings only 
one opera, with alternating casts, perfectly 
rehearsed. It is real music drama, not a hur- 
riedly thrown together bunch of name 
singers. Real voices: artists who look-and act 
the part. 


Scenery new, costumes new and correct. Our 
wardrobe woman is on duty daily to see that 
costumes are clean and pressed. Company of 
70, including Symphony Orchestra of 26. 


Part of Chorus in Wagner Opera Production in 1944. 





NIN Shans recs cain 


LA TRAVIATA 


SEASON 1951-1952 DESIRE DEFRERE, Artistic Director 
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"It is never a gamble to select 
a Charles L. Wagner production 
of opera. He is faithful to 
beauty and tradition. The en- 


and 


ATLANTA JOURNAL 
OCT. 25, 1950 


“It happens that the percep- 

tive Wagner is an impresario 

who engages singers on the way 
up, not on the way down.” 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

NOV. 19, 1950 
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Alban Berg, drawn by B. F. Dolbin 


By ARTHUR JACcoBs 


{ME recedes fast, and Wozzeck 


already belongs to a past age. 


Not that it has ceased to have 





a coniemporary message; not that the 
ordin«rily cultivated listener has now 
grown into ready acceptance of its 
idiom. But its style—incorporating 
such interrelated features as a mem- 
moth orchestra, gigantic formal pat- 
terns, ind the pursuit of the maximum 
intensity of expressionistic utterance— 
is a style from which the trend of 
composition has since been moving 
away. The movement is not surpris- 
ing. .\mong the many social and psy- 


chological factors that have favored 
the recent concentration on smaller 






























forms and more intimate expression, 
one is surely the realization by com- 
posers that no work could go fur- 
ther in the direction of Wozzeck than 
Wozzeck itself has gone. 

Yet the very fact that Wozzeck be- 
longs to the past enables judgment to 
be made on it with some degree of 
confidence. It represents not only a 
peak in the organization of musical 
forms, but also a peak in musical ex- 
perience. It gives the lie to those who 
condemn the twelve-tone system as a 
strait jacket, as something impersonal ; 
for there could hardly be a more 
personal type of musical expression 
than that of Berg in Wozzeck. Yet, 
again, the idiom is not iconoclastic; 
far from rejecting past idioms, it 
seems to comprehend them. 

That Mahler and Wagner show 
through the score of Wozzeck is, of 
course, not surprising. But that siu- 
pendous orchestral crescendo on the 
single note B, when Marie dies—is 
that not straight out of the vocabu- 
lary of Berlioz, with his insistence on 
the musical value ot the sheer power 
of naked sound? Would not Debussy 
have appreciated the whole-tone subtle- 





Mahler’ sW aannels Charts 
Made with Berg’s Help 


HE three charts analyzing Woz- 

zeck, which appeared in connec- 

tion with Robert Sabin's article 
on the opera in the last issue, were 
made by Fritz Mahler when he was 
a aaa of Alban Berg during four 
years of the composer’s wake on Woz- 
zeck. Mr. Mahler compiled the charts 
under the composer’s supervision and 
with his approval. Credit for his 
work was inadvertently omitted from 
the captions on the charts. Mr. 
Mahler is at present conductor of the 

Philharmonic, and will conduct 
this summer in Paris (the Mahler 
Symphony No. 1 with the Radio Dif- 
fusion Francaise), the radio orches- 
tras in Copenhagen and Stockholm, 





and the University of Helsinki Or- 
chestra. At the latter concerts he 
wil! play music by Copland and 
Barber. 








April 15, 1951 


Mitropoulos Conducts Concert 


Performance of Alban Berg’s Wezzeck 


ties, and the trumpets (“as from far 
off”) piercing the haze of strings and 
wind, in the passage before Marie 
leans out of the window to speak to 


Wozzeck? Even Berg’s pattern of 
atonality itself has room for tonal 
episodes. There are not only isolated 


diatonic chords, like the famous chord 
of C major when Wozzeck presents 
his earnings to Marie—the subject of 
a particularly fatuous remark by 
some commentator, to the effect that 
C major, as the commonest of com- 
mon chords, symbolizes money in all 
its sordidness. More considerable are 
such extended passages as the orches- 
tral interlude before the final scene, 
which is as surely in D minor as any 
piece ever was. Wozzeck is indeed 
full of variety of expression: its use 
of three kinds of vocal utterance— 
normal singing, Sprechstimme, and 
i one example 





of this. 

The work is a masterpiece; and 
critic could compliment Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos no more highly than by say- 
ing that he made it sound so. He 
seemed to approach the work with al- 
most devotional reverence. Most of 
the audience responded to his mood, 
but at the performance on April 13 a 
few left after the second act with 
considerable accompanying noise. At 
this the conductor turned around, let 
his hands fall in exasperation against 
his sides, and said: “Ladies and 
gentlemen: it is not in your pro- 
grams that there is an intermission. 
You spoil all the atmosphere.” The 
only intermission was between the 
first and second acts. At the end the 
audience, showing every sign of being 
deeply moved, called and recalled the 
conductor to the platform. He had 
given this phenomenally complex work 
without a score; and, what is more, 
he dispensed with a score at re- 
hearsals also. At rehearsal, further, 
he would where necessary stop the or- 
chestra and call out from memory 
the number of the particular measure 
at which he wanted to resume. No 
conductor, to this reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, has even paralleled this feat of 
memorization. 

The soloists, 
Weigert, 
high 


coached by Hermann 
maintained an impressively 
level. The only one of them 
whose style seemed mistaken was 
Joseph Mordino as the captain (he 
also sang the minor roles of an Idiot 
and a Soldier). The Captain’s part 
is written for normal singing, but Mr. 
Mordino sounded the pitches of the 
notes only approximately and mo- 
mentarily. It was a consistent style, 
and one that conveyed admirably the 
hysterical nature of the character; but 
it was not the style intended by Berg, 
being nearer Sprechstimme (which 
does not occur in this role). The part 
of the Doctor was sung finely, as to 
both musical quality and characteriza- 
tion, by Ralph Herbert. As the Drum 
Major, a part for which Berg pre- 
scribes a heldentenor, Frederick Jagel 
would have gained from a musically 
more dominating voice, but he sum- 
moned enough dramatic force to make 
his portrayal credible and impressive. 
David Lloyd’s Andres was excellent, 
with a fine ringing high C and an 


accomplished understanding of the 
stylistic idiom. 
The chief male honors, however, 


went to the protagonist of the drama. 
(Continued on page 16) 


By Ropert SABIN 


HOSE who believe in music as 

a living force in civilization owe 
Dimitri Mitropoulos a heavy debt 

of gratitude for his masterly inter- 
pretation of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 
at the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony concerts on April 12, 13, and 15. 
Every one who heard it could get at 
the heart of the work, for Mr. Mitro- 
poulos had absorbed every fibre of it. 
He conducted both the rehearsals 
and the performances without score, 
and he knew every note in the in- 
strumental and vocal parts, meas- 
ure by measure. The _ orchestra 
played superbly, giving of its best. 
Since I discussed the opera at length 
in an article in the April 1 issue of 


MusIcAL AMERICA, including Fritz 
Mahler’s exhaustive analysis of the 
score, I shall concentrate on the per- 
formance here. Suffice it to say 


that Wozzeck is still contemporary in 
every sense of the word, although 
3erg completed it in 1921. It is one 
of the few indisputable masterpieces 
of our era. 

Of the singers Mr. Harrell bore the 
major burden and gave the most com- 
pletely accurate performance. All of 
them sang with comprehension and 
eloquence, but Mr. Harrell achieved 
almost all of the notes of his role 
without a slip, a wellnigh miraculous 
feat. Dramatically, too, he made the 
half-crazed yet sympathetic Wozzeck 
come to life. His interpretation of 
the drowning scene was unforgettably 
poignant. Miss Farrell was deeply 
moving as Marie, especially in Act 
III, Scene 1, where she reads the 
story of Mary Magdalen in the 
sible. She was not invariably sure 
of her pitches, but as a whole her 
singing was an impressive demonstra- 
tion of musicianship. Joseph Mor- 
dino, as the hysterical Captain, was 
extraordinarily vivid. He sometimes 
used Sprechstimme where he was sup- 
posed to sing, yet he conveyed the 
emotional significance of his role even 
when he was not wholly accurate. 
He made much of the sinister episode 











Wozzeck, Opera in Three Acts and Fifteen 
Scenes, by Alban Berg. Libretto from the 
drama of Georg Buchner. New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Dimitri Mitropoulos,  con- 
ductor. Chorus of The Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
Ross, director. Members of High School of 
Music and Art Chorus. Carnegie Hall, April 
12, 13, amd 15: 
THE CAST 
Wozzeck . -»-Mack Harrell 
Drum Major Frederick Jagel 
ROENO cccvece --David Lloyd 
Captain ...... Joseph Mordino 
SE svscses .--Ralph Herbert 
First Artisan Adolph Anderson 
Second Artisan -.Hubert Norville 
ED waxsercces Eileen Farrell 
Margret ae ..».Edwina Eustis 
Marie's Child Bess Ann Herdt 
A Soldier Joseph Mordino 
i Bee: scaces Joseph Mordino 
in which the idiot sets Wozzeck’s 


mind upon blood. 

_ David Lloyd sang the extremely dif- 
ficult role of Andres capably, taking 
the high B and C in Act II, Scene 4, 
where his voice soars out over the 
chorus, bravely and brilliantly Ralph 
Herbert was completely at home in 
his role, albeit he was better dramati- 
cally then vocally in some passages. 
One of the most effective members of 
the cast was Edwina Eustis, who had 
sung the same role, Margret, in the 
performances under Leopold Stokow- 
ski in 1931. She made the scene with 


Marie in Act I completely lifelike. 
And her singing of the terrifying 
phrase in Act III, Scene 3. “Aber 
was hast Du an der Hand?” was 
grippingly colored, like her outcry of 
disgust seventeen bars later, “Puh! 
Puh! da stinkt’s nach Menschenblut !” 


Adolph Anderson and Hubert Nor- 
ville projected well the maudlin, but 
still meaningful, lines of the artisans. 


The chorus of sleeping soldiers, with 


its eerie harmonies and sonorities, was 
successfully brought off, and the chil 
dren at the end, with Bess Ann 
Herdt’s solo, sang well 

These performances were sold out, 
and at the first one Mr. Mitropoulos 
was recalled a dozen times. Wozzeck 


certainly deserves a place in the reper- 
toirie of one of our opera 
houses. It is great great 
theatre 


le: iding 
music and 





The conductor and three of the singers who participated in the concert 
performances by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony of Alban Berg's Woz- 


zeck: Dimitri Mitropoulos, Eileen Farrell, 


Mack Harrell, and David Lloyd 











A British Musie Critie in New York-Il 


Little Orchestra 


Until the editor of Musica, AMERI- 
CA suggested that I attend the April 
2 concert of the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, I had never heard of Erica 
Morini. What puzzles me now is why 
she is not as well known in Europe 
as several other violinists born or resi- 
dent in the United States. I have 
never encountered truer musical dis- 
tinction than she exhibited in this per- 
formance of Spohr’s Violin Concerto 
No. 9, in D minor. To look at her is 
in itself a study. She is not one of 
those violinists who would seem to 
have been devil-dancers in a previous 
incarnation. She made only the slight- 
est changes in the position of her 
body and in the angle at which she 
held her instrument. Yet she produced 
at will the subtlest or the boldest 
gradations of volume, tone-quality, 
and accent. She seemed, further, to 
have gotten the proper measure of 
this concerto: she neither exagger rated 
its passion to the point of embarrass- 
ing the listener, nor on the contrary 
did she attempt to tame it down until 
it became merely decorous. The piece 
itself is agreeable, unsurprising, and 
tasteful. Despite W. S. Gilbert, who 
in the Mikado’s song coupled ‘ ‘Spohr 
and Beethoven,” its nearest relative in 
the present-day standard repertory of 
violin concertos is Mendelssohn’s. 
Spohr himself, a virtuoso exponent of 
his own violin works, may well have 
chosen to play the finale of this con- 
certo faster than did Miss Morini. 
But her performance called otherwise 
for no criticism; it had everything 
needful, from a fine cantabile line to 
a technique that permitted the most 
accomplished and unfussed double- 
stopping. 

Thomas Scherman, musical director 
of the Little Orchestra, did a service 
in reviving this work, and also in 
introducing to New York J. W. A. 
Stamitz’s Clarinet Concerto in B flat, 
which is thought to be the earliest 
concerto for the instrument. Like 
Mozart's, it is in  three-movement 
form, with a slow middle movement 
in the subdominant key. As London- 
ers already know from the perform- 
ances given by the clarinetist Fred- 
erick Thurston, it is an engaging if 
slight work in galant style. Wallace 
Shapiro, the soloist on this occasion, 
played skillfully, although without 
any particular refinement of phrasing 
and with, at times, a slight unevenness 
of breath-control. Mr. Scherman, who 
himself supplied the soloist’s cadenzas, 
displayed in his conducting an over- 
heavy conception of the nature of the 
music. 

The program began with Reger’s 
Serenade in G, Op. 95. Its principal 
feature is the simultaneous use of two 
groups of strings, one playing with 
mutes and the other without. The re- 
sultant tone-color tended to become 
monotonous after a time, despite such 
occasionally attractive features as the 
ending of the second movement with 
a single high B on a solo flute. The 
timpani were sometimes too loud, and 
the performance lacked dynamic va- 
riety, 

After the performance of David 
Diamond's Music for Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, the composer rose 
from his seat in the audience to 
acknowledge: the applause. One would 
like to believe that Mr. Scherman, as 
the dedicatee of this work, gave it an 
authentic performance, but such a be- 
lief does not survive a perusal of the 


By Artuur Jacoss 


score. The balance at the opening of 
the work was such as to deprive the 
higher orchestral tones of full audi- 
bility. At the end of the Balcony 
Scene music the glockenspiel was per- 
sistently too loud. Neither. in volume 
nor in speed were the dynamic indi- 
cations of the composer observed in 
the final movement (The Death of 
Romeo and Juliet). Missing, espe- 
cially, was the climax that should be 
reached at Figure 90 and the hush 
that should fall on the music when 
the strings creep in muted after 
Figure 105. 

The idiom of this composition is 
remarkably diatonic; several times 
there is not an accidental in the score 
for whole pages together. Yet the re- 
sult does not suggest either archaism 
or aridity, for the music has a warm 
and characteristically modern flavor 
of its own. Its emotional message is 
direct and convincing ; and although 
its scoring is somewhat thick it is an 
altogether effective piece. It was a 
pity that this performance, although 
testifying to Mr. Scherman’s enter- 
prising spirit and to the high musi- 
cianship of some of his players, lacked 
the depth and flexibility to make the 
music as moving as it might doubtless 
become. 


Fledermaus 


Part champagne, part corn. Cer- 
tainly the sumptuous settings and cos- 
tumes, the stylish singing, and the as- 
sured characterizations imparted their 
proper quota of fizz to Johann 
Strauss’s operetta; but Garson Kanin, 
responsible for both the spoken dia- 
logue and the stage direction, has ex- 
pressed himself in a style of humor 
that makes Abbott and Costello seem 
almost subtle by comparison. The 
performance of April 5 had Patrice 
Munsel as Adele, Regina Resnik as 
Rosalinda, Eugene Conley as Alfred, 
Charles Kullman as Eisenstein, and 
John Brownlee as Falke. 

Miss Munsel was as captivating as 
her reputation had predicted. The 
role itself is, of course, wonderfully 
sympathetic. Like Cinderella, like the 
central figure of Gray’s Elegy, Adele 
is a figure with whom anyone who 
feels that society undervalues his true 
worth—and who does not ?—can read- 
ily identify himself. She is not, in 
our eyes, just a girl on a spree; as 
the chambe *rmaid who makes a social 
conquest at a ball, she suggests that, 
given a chance, we are all as good as 
our betters. Miss Munsel’s portrayal, 
poised nicely between the over-staid 
and the over-skittish, was enhanced 
by high vocal accomplishment, with 
warm, appealing tones right up to 
high D. 

Miss Re ssnik was no less successful, 
especially in Act I (the testing-ground 
for any Rosalinda), when ;she con- 
veyed Rosalinda’s charming indecision 
and pliancy in the face of’ her hus- 
band’s impending departure for jail. 
She was admirably cast to contrast 
with and to complement Miss Munsel. 
The male principals, aided by Hugh 
Thompson as Frank, equally did jus- 
tice to their parts. "Jarmila Novotna 
contributed a most agreeable Prince 
Orlofsky, played in traditional style, 
with monocle and _ long . cigarette- 
holder, 

Mr. Kanin freely and,’ properly 
stylized the movement and grouping 
of his characters. While singing to- 
gether in Act I, Alfréd, Rosalinda, 
and Eisenstein executed precise and 


formal changes of mutual position, 
like ballet-dancers ; and when the cur- 
tain rose on Act II, nearly all the 
company came forward and lined up 
in front of the footlights, facing the 
audience, to sing the opening chorus. 
3ut Mr. Kanin’s careful and experi- 
enced stagecraft did not show in the 
latitude he allowed to Jack Gilford in 
the non-singing role of Frosch, the 
jailer. Frosch slips on the stairs and 
slides all the way down on his back- 
side: fine! But by the time he has 
performed this ritual three times—and 
has also made the journey once on his 
stomach—the procedure begins to pall. 
Again, when Alfred, in the cells off- 
stage, decides to kill time by exer- 
cising his voice in La donna é mobile, 
Frosch is permitted to mime him, 
mouthing the words, not for a few 
measures but right up to the end of 
the aria. It is only fair to record 
that such tiresome and hoary gags ap- 
peared to tickle enormously the risible 
sensibilities of the audience; so, 
equally, did Mr. Kanin’s dialogue, 
which is of the following order 


” 


“Don’t get fresh, Frosch! 


“My watch!” 
“You should have watched it.” 


One sympathizes, though, with the 
Metropolitan audience; having to sit 
in dumb incomprehension through 
most comic operas, because the jokes 
are wrapped up in foreign languages, 
people are no doubt ple ased to be able 
to know at least what is meant to be 
funny (even if it is not, in fact, so 
funny by the standards of the legiti- 
mate theatre). 

The lyrics are the work of Howard 
Dietz, and answer the requirements 
of both singing and sense. Many of 
the tunes require rapid articulation of 
syllables, and the volume of a singer’s 
voice must inevitably be restricted un- 
der such circumstances. Tibor Kozma, 
who conducted, apparently forgot this 
occasionally, and allowed the orche stra 
to overpower the voices. Nor did he 
bring out the full sparkle and rhyth- 
mic impulse in Strauss’s Acceleration 
Waltz, used as a ballet in this presen- 
tation. The evening testified, how- 
ever, to the continuing vitality and 
charm of Strauss’s music, and to the 
claims of operetta to the attention of 
first-class performers and_ serious 
lovers of music. 


Boston Symphony 


Orchestras, like soloists, have their 
off-days; and to attempt a general 
judgment of the Boston Symphony 
after having heard only its concert on 
April 6 would be both improper and 
foolish. Honesty demands, neverthe- 
less, that |] report the disappointment 
I felt on emerging from the orches- 
tra’s own Symphony Hall. The per- 
formances were reasonably good, but 
they did not live up to the august 
reputations of Serge Koussevitzky 
(whose mark might be expected to lie 
on the orchestra for some time yet) ; 
of Charles Munch, the present con- 
ductor; or of the players themselves. 
3oth the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony impressed on first impact po 
by the sheer éclat of their sound and 
by the balance between and within 
sections; the Boston Symphony did 
not. The woodwind playing in par- 
ticular appeared to lack finesse, body, 
and animation; it is to be hoped that 


the woodwinds’ tone-quality repre- 
sented the unfortunate accident of an 
afternoon rather than the deliberate 
musical preference of Mr. Munch, 
The horn playing was likewise not al- 
ways secure, and the orchestra’s first 
trumpeter, playing the solo in Aaron 
Copland’s Quiet City, did not show all 
the ease of style that the part de- 
mands. 

The Copland work, a somewhat 
tame specimen of its composer’s art, 
opened the program. Then Saniuel 
3arber, relieving Mr. Munch on the 
podium, conducted his Second Sym- 
phony, in its 1947 revision—the iirst 
performance by this orchestra of the 
revised version. Mr. Barber con- 
ducted with aplomb and without any 
undue display of podium acrobatics: 
he had the orchestra under true com- 
mand, but failed to eliminate strag- 
gling among the violins in the slow 
ending of the first movement. 

As revised, the symphony no longer 
carries its former programmatic con- 
notation, and the use of a specially- 
made “tone generator” instrument is 
no longer required in the score. ‘The 
only unusual feature of the pre<ent 
instrumentation is a piano, and _ the 
reason for its presence is not always 
clear. Why, for instance, thicken with 
piano tone the reposeful theme for di- 
vided lower strings that opens the 
slow movement? The symphony is in 
that neo-romantic style which makes 
3arber more readily comprehensible to 
conventionally-educated European mu- 
sicians than are mz any other American 
composers. This is music that it 
seems appropriate to describe in terms 
of rhetoric—statement and counter- 
statement, question and answer, repe- 
tition and summarization. Like such 
European works as Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Sixth Symphony, it harnesses 
modern discords to basically nine- 
teenth-century modes of construction. 
Barber’s symphony is in F_ sharp 
minor, although not so entitled. There 
are sections that employ tonal am- 
biguity, but these serve only to em- 
phasize the essential tonal feeling of 
the whole work. The music has so- 
lidity, variety, and occasional elo- 
quence; but however skillfully Barber 
illuminates the traditional symphonic 
terrain the hearer is left wondering 
whether this terrain has not already 
had enough, or more than its share 
of, exploitation. 

After intermission, Clifford Curzon, 
the British pianist, made his Boston 
debut, playing Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto with the care and sensibility 
for which he is known. But the piano 
provided did little credit to its illus- 
trious maker. It was not merely out 
of tune; its tone was so thin and puny 
in the treble as to be entirely inade- 
quate for the occasion—particularly 
for Mr. Curzon, a forceful player. 
Bostonians can have gained only a 
partial idea of the combination of 
power and poetry of which he is capa- 
ble in such a work as this. 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia received an 
agreeable, straightforward perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan in a matinee 
presentation on April 7. Eugene Con- 
ley sang Almaviva; Salvatore Bacca- 


loni, Dr. Bartolo; Lily Pons, Rosina; 
Cesare Siepi, Don Basilio; and Jean 
Madeira, Berta. Robert Merrill failed 


to make his scheduled appearance as 
Figaro—a defection that touched 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Ballet Theatre Brings 





\\O arresting dance personalities 

were introduced to the United 

States when Jean Babilée and 
Nathalie Philippart, who is his wife, 
verformed Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mort at the opening night of Ballet 
Theatre’s spring season, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on April 9. The 
ballet itself, a creation of Jean Coc- 
teau with the choreographic co-opera- 
tion of Roland Petit, 1s no more than 
4 vehicle, but the two young French 
dancers make it tremendously effec- 
tive. The other premiere of the eve- 


ning was William Dollar’s Concerto, 
set to Chopin’s Piano Concerto No. 2 
in F minor, with scenery and cos- 
tumes by Robert Davison, a new ver- 
sion of a ballet that Mr. Dollar has 
worked on for many years and pro- 
‘ duced in two previous forms. Alicia 
Alonso, Igor Youskevitch, and Norma 
Vance had the leading roles. The eve 


ning opened with Swan Lake, with 


Mary [len Moylan and Mr. Youske- 
vitch as Odette and Prince Siegfried; 
and it closed with Agnes de Mille’s 
Rodeo, with Robert Pagent as The 


Head Wrangler, John Kriza as The 








Champion Roper, Jenny Workman as 
The Cowgirl, and Charlyne Baker as 
The Ranch Owner’s Daughter. 

Le Jeune Homme et la Mort, like 
many of Mr. Petit’s other ballets, is 
a free fantasy in which elements of 
traditional ballet technique are 
mingled helter-skelter with contem- 
porary idioms, pantomime and any- 
thing else that comes into the choreog- 
rapher’s head. One of its most ex- 
citing passages is a battle in Apache 
style, which uses savate, French foot- 
boxing, ingeniously. Cocteau’s libretto 
concerns a lad in a Paris garret, fas- 
cinated by a girl who rouses him to a 
frenzy of desire and then spurns him. 
Realizing that has escaped, he 
hangs himself in despair. The girl re 


she 


turns, revealing herself as Death, 
summons the young man from the 
gibbet and removes the death mask 
from her face, placing it on his. The 


changes to the rooftops of 
Paris, and she leads him away. The 
ballet is set to Bach’s Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor, in the Respighi 
orchestration. George Wakhevitch de- 
signed the original décor, which was 
not used on this occasion, but who- 
ever created the set (the program 
gave no credit) captured the atmos- 
phere of the piece admirably. 

The choreography of Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort is so chaotic that 
one could not tell how the dancers 
would be in classic roles. But both 
Mr. Babilée and Miss Philippart are 
superb in this ballet; they dance with 
savage intensity, superb physical con- 
trol, and dramatic magnetism. Mr. 
Babilée has a panther-like sinuosity 
of movement; he throws off sparks 
every moment he is on stage. His 
leaps, his beats and turns are not only 
technically breathtaking but accented 
with passion. Nothing was more re- 
markable than the feeling of almost 
unbearable emotional tension that he 
Projected at the beginning, as he lay 
on the bed with his feet up against 
the wall, before he began to dance. 
Miss Philippart was equally virtuosic, 
and she had a passage of bourrées at 
one point that were as sharp and 
quick as the cut of a rapier. Even Mr. 
Babilée’s table-jumping and chair- 
throwing, which could have been 
ridiculous, were effective, because of 
the conviction with which he per- 


scene 
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New Dances and Dancers 


formed them. It was a bad mistake 
to set this work to Bach's Passaca- 
glia and Fugue, which clashes with 
the choreography in structural outline, 
style, and mood. Mr. Petit could have 
obtained an excellent contemporary 
French score for this ballet, just as 
he did for La Croqueuse de Diamants. 
But the sheer vitality of the dancing 
and acting conquers all obstacles. 
Both artists enjoyed a triumph, t 
which Mr. Babilée responded with a 
series of extra leaps as he returned 
for his bows. 

Mr. Dollar’s Chopin ballet has been 
tiresome and sentimental in all its 
versions, and he might well shelve it 
and go on with fresher things like 
his The Duel. Its particular brand of 
academic choreography is impossibly 
dated, and the movement bears little 
relationship to the rhythms and dy 
namics of the music. Miss Alonso and 
Mr. Youskevitch were wasted in it 
Robert Davison’s set would do very 
well for the cover of a box of choco- 
late creams, but it is scarcely helpful 
to the ballet, nor are his costumes, 
especially those for the men, becom- 
ing 

Miss Moylan was too nervous to do 
herself justice in Swan Lake, so that 
most of the warmth and humanity of 
her Odette was lost. Principally to 
blame was Alexander Smallens, the 
conductor, who tore through the score 
like a bull in a china shop. His 
tempos were almost all either too fast 
or two slow, and he paid little heed 
to the dancers. Mr. Smallens, too, 
seemed to have a bad case of opening- 
night nerves. Mr. Youskevitch was in 
good, if not his best, form as Prince 
Siegfried. The Rodeo performance 
was rather routine. Agnes de Mille 
could make a sizable cut in this bal- 
let to its advantage. It is too long for 
its story and material. The audience 
gave the company a rousing welcome. 
Despite the fact that Ballet Theatre 
was not at its best, this was a re- 
warding evening of sharply con 
trasted theatre pieces, 


c 
1 
{ 


RoBeRT SABIN 


Billy the Kid, April 10 


3allet Theatre opened its 
bill with Dimitri Romanoff's restag- 
ing of Bronislava Nijinska’s version 
of the oldest ballet now being given, 
La Fille Mal Gardée. In spite of some 
fleetingly pretty or amusing passages, 
it is a tedious work, seemingly end- 
less, without any style whatsoever, 
either as a period piece or a contem- 
porary — stylization. Alicia Alonso 
danced and mimed the title role with 
an easy vivaciousness 

Eugene Loring’s Billy the Kid, 
which followed, remains a_ viable 
work, although its performance on 
this occasion was routine and broad 
in style. John Kriza’s still powerful 
characterization of the outlaw lacked 
the swift tautness of movement. it 
once had. Kelly Brown took the part 


Secc md 


of Pat Garrett for the first time, 
dancing it securely but projecting 
little personality. Mr. Godkin was 
Alias and Ruth Ann Koesun_ the 


Mother and Sweetheart. 

To complete the program the two 
novelties of the opening night were 
repeated — Roland Petit’s Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort, with Jean Babilée 
and Nathalie Philippart dancing it as 
excitingly as before, and William 
Dollar's Concerto, with Mary Ellen 
Moylan, Norma Vance, and Mr 





Jean Babilée and Nathalie Philippart in the final sequence of Le 


Jeune Homme et la Mort, with 


Youskevitch in the leading roles. Miss 
Moylan, new to her part, made a 
graceful and affecting figure imsofar 
as the bland choreography allowed 
her. 

Joseph Levine conducted for La 


Fille Mal Gardée, Alexander Smallens 
for everything else. Nicolas Kopeikine 
was the piano soloist in Concerto 


R. E 
Thief Who Loved a Ghost, April 11 
The second novelty of the Ballet 


Theatre season was not a ballet at all, 
but, the program said, an “entertain 
ment.” The Thief Who Loved a 
Ghost, with choreography by Herbert 
Ross and décor by John Ward, is a 
slapstick tale of a jewel thief whi 
hides in the home of two superar 
nuated ballerinas and their niece-pupil 
The niece is taught to play ghost in 
order to get rid of the thief and re 
lieve him of his loot. Niece 
falls in love with thief, and they go 
away on a bicycle. The score is musi 
by Weber, orchestrated and arranged 
by Hershey Kay 

The whole thing is presented as a 
fantastic caricature, but it 
quite comes off, largely because Ross 
seems never to have decided just what 
the point is or how to make it. Seeing 
it once was mildly amusing, but this 
reviewer, for one, has no desire to see 
it again—except possibly to 
wonderful bit of 


forseeably 


never 


take ont 


more look at a 
music-hall routine by Lucia Chase 
John Kriza, Ruth Ann Koesun, and 
Ilona Murai had the other major 
roles 

The evening began with Bala 
chine’s Theme and Variations, with 
Igor Yousekevitch and Alicia Alonso 
dancing beautifully and the corps de 
ballet dancing passably, and ended 
with a somewhat plodding Gala Per 


formance. Far and away the high 
point of the program was the highly 
charged performance by Jean Babilé 


and Nathalie Philippart of Le Jeun 
Homme et la Mort. Joseph Levine 
conducted Theme and Variations, 


after which Alexander Smallens took 
over 
J. H., Jr 
Giselle, April 12 
The return after a three-year ab 
sence of Alicia Alonso’s Giselle was 
a matter for particular rejoicing 
Miss Alonso was flawless in every re 
spect. Seldom one see classic 
dancing of such purety, line, balance, 
and smoothness. There was not an 
angular move in the dancer’s whole 


does 


Ballet Theatre at the Metropolitan 


performance, and the seemingly ef- 
fortless floating quality that distin- 
zuished her every departure from 
and return to the ground w a physi- 
cal miracle, as well as an exciting 
esthetic experience She made the 
si ple emotions of the demented girl 
reall heli vable The brilliance ot 
Miss Alonso’s solos in the second act 


was equally remarkable. 


Igor Youskevitch was brilliant 
Albrecht, a full partner Miss 
\lonso in. style, command tech- 
nique, control and flashing vement, 
and Mary Ellen Movlan w a grace- 


ful Myrtha 
Others in the cast included Dimitri 


Hilarion; Paula Lloyd 


Komanoff, as 


is the mother < Edward ( aton, as the 
Duke Norma Vance, Bathilde; 
and Michael | lan 1, as Waltre | \le X- 
ander Smallens conducted thi 1 the 
final ballet, Robbins’ Interplay, which 
was danced stylishly by John Kriza, 
Paul Godkin, and Miss Llovd in the 
principal part The evening began 
with John Taras’ Desig with 
Strings, which remains, as far as this 
observer could see for late mers 
trooping down the aisle, a like 
set f charming patter: Joseph 
Levine conducted the 1 kovsky 
WSK 

Q. E. 


Demoiselles de la Nuit, April 13 


Roland Petit’s [Les Det lles de 


la Nu j ©& halle Iron a sce iri by 
lean Anouilh, wit! i score b Jean 
Francaix, and costumes and décor by 
Leonor Fini, had its American. pre 
nuere on \pril 13 vitl Colette 


Marchand ( Kriz in the 
leading roles. Mr. Petit had originally 
planned to include the work in. the 
repertoire of Les Ballets de Paris 
here, but found, it impracticable t 
do so Ballet Theatre made t 

move in taking it over, for it is a 
stronger composition than Le Jeune 


Homme et la Mort. The ther ballets 


wise 


of the evenn were Les Svlphides, 
the Black Swan pas de deux, and Les 
Patineurs 

Les Demoiselles ce la Nuit 1s 


another brilliant he, ot the sort 


which Mr. Petit 


past 


fashions supremel 


well. The story is fantastic and slyly 
allegorical. A young musician comes 
to play tor a wedding. He finds him- 
self in the villa of a baron, who is 
actually a cat. All of the women are 
also cats, but the baron’s bride-to be, 


white dreams of 


Avatha, a kitten, 


(Continued on page 18) 











British Musie Critie 


(Continued from page 6) 


his dismissal from the Metropolitan 
by Rudolf Bing—and was replaced by 
Frank Guerrera. 

To a British visitor it seems odd 
that Désiré Defrére’s stage direction 
of this opera has been criticized for 
giving way to too much clowning. 
The current London production, di- 
rected by Tyrone Guthrie at Sadler’s 
Wells, contains a dozen times as much 
slapstick, and descends to such tricks 
as pulling a chair away from under 
someone who is about to sit down. 
By comparison, Mr. Defrére is mod- 
erate. He does not even exploit to 
the full the comic possibilities of the 
two servants—Rossini makes provi- 
sion for Berta to sneeze and Ambrog- 
gio to yawn. It was in matters other 
than comedy that Mr. Defrére some- 
times seemed to lack perception. It 
is quite out of character for Alma- 
viva, even when disguised as Don 
Alonzo, to hide behind Rosina’s skirts 
in order to avoid being seen by Don 
Basilio. In my view, the director 
should not let Berta fall on Bartolo’s 
neck at the final curtain, nor should 
he allow Almaviva and Rosina to 


seize the obvious opportunities for 
flirtation during the long ensemble 


that brings Act I (or Act II when a 
three-act division is employed, as 
here) to an end. 

_ Miss Pons’s Rosina combined a girl- 
ish liveliness with a prima donna’s 
conviction that the opera exists for 
her benefit. It would not do, of 
course, for her to be ready on stage 
at the rising of the curtain on her 
first scene. She must trip in prettily, 
making a good old-fashioned entrance, 
before launching into Una voce poco 
fa—transposed, presumably to no one’s 
surprise, from E to F. During her 
fioriture, which were tastefully chosen, 
she would sometimes cock her head to 
one side a little, as though to aim 
more surely at the production of those 
high Ds and Es. In the lesson scene 
Miss Pons was billed on the program 
to sing variations on Mozart's Ah, 
vous dirai-je, maman, but instead she 
resurrected Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark 
—"in inglese,” as she conscientiously 
explained in advance to Dr. Bartolo. 
Adelina Patti, it will be remembered 
was known to fill in with Home. 
Sweet Home (by the same composer, 
Sir Henry Bishop) at this point; but 
surely the cultivated taste of today 
demands that the choice of song be 
such as Rosina might reaily have 
sung. It should not be beyond the 
wit of Miss Pons to find such a song 
nor beyond the power of the Metro. 
politan to insist on its being sung. As 
for the tootlings of Bishop’s lark 
Miss Pons delivered them with a su- 
perfluity of aspirates, and the flutist 
who played the obbligato was not al- 
ways in step with her. Generally 
however, Miss Pons’s singing had 
both the brilliance and the warmth re- 
quired for Rosina’s music, though she 
displayed an irritating trick of giving 
a little gasp at the beginning of her 
phrases, 

Mr. Conley’s Almaviva was at first 
not loud enough to be heard prop- 
erly towards the back of the theatre, 
and his characterization was somewhat 
colorless compared to that of the rest 
of the company; but his singing did 
yield many stylish and agreeable mo- 
ments. To Bartolo, who really should 
be played as a crabbed, dry and sus- 
picious old man, Mr. Baccaloni gave 
almost the portly figure and good-hu- 
mored roguery of Falstaff; his sing- 
ing, although always musically accom- 
plished, suffered somewhat from this 
fault of characterization. Mr. Siepi’s 


Basilio and Mr. Guarrera’s Figaro 
were delightful. Alberto Erede con- 
ducted satisfactorily; one cannot per- 
haps lay at his door the unfortunate 
omission of the scene in which Rosina, 
confronted by the apparent perfidy of 
Lindor, consents to marry her guar- 
dian. This omission, although entail- 
ing musically only the loss of some 
not over-interesting recitative, is dra- 
matically unsatisfactory because it 
leaves unexplained the curious fact 
that the notary chooses midnight as a 
suitable hour to make a personal call 
on his client. 


Composers’ Forum 


The Composers’ Forum devoted its 
session of April 7 to vocal music by 
S. Schimmerling and Montague 
Cantor. The program attracted about 
a hundred people to the McMillin 
Theatre of Columbia University—a 
larger audience than generally attends 
the equivalent London series, organ- 
ized by the Committee for Promotion 
of New Music. After the perform- 
ance, the two composers were intro- 
duced by the moderator, Philip James, 
and answered questions submitted by 
the audience. 

Mr. Schimmerling was himself at 
the piano for the performance of his 
solo songs, sung by Myron Sands (an 
admirable baritone) and Louise von 
Zemlinsky. These comprised original 
songs with German and English texts, 
and folk-song settings in various Sla- 
vonic languages. The folk-song ar- 
rangements were admirable, with 
lively accompaniments that were har- 
monically neither dull nor obtrusive. 
The original compositions, in which the 
composer showed a fondness for osti- 
nato figures, were less successful; the 
musical utterance was not striking 
either for its own sake or for the 
quality of its response to English 
words. Schimmerling’s part of the 
concert ended with a performance of 
his Sacred Suite, for women’s voices, 
sung by a section of the Schola Can- 
torum directed by Hugh Ross. The 
last of its three movements, which has 
a text from the book of Jeremiah, in- 
troduced a baritone soloist (Jerome 
Sacks) whose function was partly to 
sing, partly to speak—a differentiation 
for which the total musical effect of- 
fered no apparent justification. There 
was an occasional eloquence in the 
contrast between the piano (played by 
Estelle Best) and the chorus, but the 
work as a whole misfired. 

Mr. Cantor contributed something 
much more positive. He is that rare 
thing, a song writer of fresh and 
original talent. He has been fortu- 
nate enough to find a contemporary 
poet, Hamilton Williams, whose work 
makes particular appeal to him, and 
who was present at this concert. Mr. 
Cantor is audacious ; he does not shirk 
the use of simple chords in apparently 
simple relationships, when such will 
supply an effective musical structure 
for the setting of a poem. Two songs 
with words by Mr. Williams (Oh, 
Dear Hours Tarry and Love Song) 
and one setting of James Joyce (The 
Noise of Waters) showed particularly 
the composer’s gift for creating a 
distinctive atmosphere and a convinc- 
ing musical form. Sofia Levine, Mary 
Humphries, and Helen Lightner sang 
his songs, with Hugh Ross at the 
piano. Three choral works displayed 
Cantor’s gifts to markedly less ad- 
vantage, and not only because of the 
uncertain intonation of the singers 
from the Schola Cantorum. One of 
the works is a four-movement suite 


for women’s voices to the single word 
Hallelujah—which could only be 
either a tour de force or null and 
void, and it is not a tour de force. 
The forum period found the com- 
posers not only ready to talk to the 
audience but capable of doing it in- 
terestingly. They answered questions 
on their origins, on their successes and 
ambitions, and even on their tech- 
niques and on such general problems 
as the economic problems of musicians 
today. In the similar London series 
referred to above, discussion centers 
on the music itself, not the composer, 
who usually takes no part except in a 
final and optional reply to the discus- 
sion; and, knowing how tongue-tied 
some of our younger British com- 
posers are in public, I greatly admired 
the fluency and coherence with which 
Mr. Schimmerling and Mr. Cantor 
answered points both friendly and 
critical. Such institutions as the Com- 
posers’ Forum, through which well- 
known musicians make it their busi- 
ness to encourage the still unestab- 
lished composers, may mean more to a 
city’s genuinely creative musical life 
than half a dozen safe, conventional 
programs in a well-filled concert hall. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s program at Carnegie Hall on 
April 8 with Dimitri Mitropoulos as 
conductor, ranged from Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony to Norman Dello 
Joio’s New York Profiles. The sym- 
phony was dedicated to Queen Vic- 
toria, but Queen Victoria’s country- 
men now hear it rarely, and this re- 
viewer therefore found the experience 
refreshing as well as pleasant. Mr. 
Mitropoulos evoked both the warmth 
and the liveliness of the music, and a 
false entry among the violins in the 
finale was almost the only disagree- 
able feature in the orchestra’s playing. 

Dello Joio’s piece, new to New York, 
was commissioned by the Musical 
Arts Society of La Jolla, Calif.; and 
the conductor of this society, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, introduced the piece to Lon- 
don some months ago. The work’s 
four movements are The Cloisters; 
The Park; The Tomb (meaning 
Grant’s Tomb) ; and Little Italy. The 
music is couched in a readily com- 
prehensible idiom; it is strongly tonal, 
and lucidly scored. The composer 
tosses his themes around from one 
section of the orchestra to another, in 
the fashion of the romantic tone-poets, 
and indulges in a similarly romantic 
use of musical quotation. The Gre- 
gorian tone Ite Missa Est is intro- 
duced in the first movement and re- 
turns in the last; The Tomb closes 
with a reference to the Battlke Hymn 
of the Republic; and The Park, in- 
tending to capture the spirit of chil- 
dren at play, surely quotes (although 
the program-note failed to mention 
it) the children’s song London Bridge 
Is Falling Down. The piece is pleas- 
ant, but hardly more; neither the 
themes themselves nor the composer’s 
treatment of them carry any particu- 
lar cogency. The last movement, in 
tarantella-like rhythm, turned out to 
be too disjointed to produce the effect 
of mounting excitement that was ob- 
viously intended. No blame for this 
attaches to Mr. Mitropoulos, who 
gave the whole piece a full-blooded 
interpretation that must have de- 
lighted the composer—who was pres- 
ent, and who acknowledged from the 
platform the audience’s cordial re- 
ception. 

The concert began with a curiosity 
for strings, the prelude to Saint- 
Saéns’ Biblical cantata Le Déluge, in 
which the violin solo was ably played 
by the orchestra’s concertmaster, John 
Corigliano. The piece passes from a 
Bach-like fugato to a flowing melody 


markedly characteristic of Saint- 
Saéns’ own time and country. The 
piece dates; today’s audience will 


hardly find in it the spiritual elation 
that the composer presumably wanted 
to convey. But the music is, never- 
theless, of the agreeable, innocuous 





Erica Morini 


Leonard Rose 


sort that any conductor has the right 


to include if his taste lies in that 
direction. 

The other work in the program, 
Ernest Bloch’s Schelomo, displayed 


the orchestra’s admirable first cellist, 
Leonard Rose. But the credit for this 
magnificent performance must g« also, 
in part, to the conductor. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos was not only warmly sympa- 
thetic to his soloist but also extracted 
the full allowance of sonorit: and 
passion from the orchestral scor« The 
composer places on the soloist much 
of the responsibility for detern ining 
the rhythmical utterance of his reci- 
tative-like phrases. Mr. Rose carried 
out this task like a true artist, while 
showing a virtuoso’s technical «quip- 
ment. His tone was full and ‘nely 
controlled throughout the range «f his 
instrument. The occasion raise | the 
liveliest expectations for the so! ca- 
reer on which Mr. Rose will er ibark 


when he leaves the orchestra after 
this season. ; . 
The program annotations for this 


concert, by Herbert F. Peyser, were j 
But some of 


both learned and lucid. 
the information given was surely gra- 
tuitous—for instance, that Wagner 
liked the Scotch Symphony, conducted 
it at Dresden in 1848, and was 
alarmed because so much of the music 
on that particular program was it 
minor keys. Will this lead an audi- 
ence in 1951 toward greater compre- 
hension of the music? The point is 
a serious one, for it is presumably the 
prolixity of the annotations that again 
crowded out the mention of the names 
of the orchestra. The management 
surely owes to its musicians the cour- 
tesy of such a mention. To the audi- 
ence, the management is indeed cour- 
teous in one important respect: it 
closes the doors on late-comers, who 
are admitted only between the items 
Perhaps a _ visitor from _ overseas, 
shocked by the stream of late-comers 
which mars the first fifteen minutes of 
performances at New York’s theatres 
and opera houses, may express grati- 
tude for the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s civilized example. 


Love for Three Oranges 


“These English are shrewdly out of 
beef,” says the Duke of Orleans in 
Shakespeare’s Henry V—a line whose 
unlooked-for topicality, drew a storm 
of laughter from London audiences 
during the recent production of the 
play by the Old Vic company. Simi- 
larly at the New York City Center 
on April 12, at a performance of The 
Love for Three Oranges. “Good beef 
is so expensive!” laments Pantalone, 
and the audience laughed in sympathy. 
3ut the production does not depend 
for its success on such fortuitous 
comedy. The opera is couched in 
terms of the most winning kind of 
fantasy—the fantasy in which we, the 
audience, take part. A small section 
of the audience (in reality, members 
of the company’s chorus, dressed as 
theatregoers) sits in boxes on_ the 
stage itself, having duly received pro- 
grams from an attendant dressed in 
a costume that might have come from 
a harlequinade. One man from the 
stage audience saves the life of the 
princess, the heroine of the story, by 
bringing her water (in a_ theatre 
bucket plainly marked Fire) when she 
would otherwise die of thirst. De- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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HE problems and the destiny 
of the lyric theatre continue to 
occupy a commanding place 

among the preoccupations of French 

musical life. It appears that it is 
slowly dying, and all those involved 
accuse each other of being respons- 
ible. The theatrical directors complain 
that composers no longer write or no 
longer know how to write music that 
is dramatically effective. The com- 
posers reproach the directors for dis- 
couraging them by refusing to put 
on their works or by refusing to keep 
them before the public long enough 
to assure them success. This state of 
affairs only aggravates the crisis, for 
the public, too seldom exposed to new 
music, grows accustomed to its rou- 
tine and becomes increasingly resist- 
ant on the rare occasions when it is 
compelled to listen to something new. 

From this situation arises a theory, 
professed by many, according to 


whicl: the lyric theatre ought to grow 
anew skin, adapting itself to the taste 
of tne times, enlarging its domain, 
absorbing profoundly all the plastic, 
deco; ative, literary, and choreographic 
elen nts needed to make it a “total 
peri rmance.” From this conception 
was }orn Jeanne d’Arc au Butcher, by 
Pau! Claudel and Arthur Honegger, 
now in the repertory of the Paris 
Opéra, which Edmund Pendleton has 
disctissed in Musica AMERICA. It 
musi be confessed that the experiment 
has \,on an extraordinary success and 
that ‘he receipts of Jeanne d’Arc au 
3acher regularly exceed those of 
Fau From the practical point of 
view. total victory. Can one lay down 
a challenge on other grounds? That is 
the «,uestion. 


A’ the other end of the battlefront 
thie Opéra-Comique is conducting 
a strenuous battle to reanimate a neg- 
lecte! genre that includes a_ large 
number of typical French master- 
pieces—the opéra-bouffe and even op- 
eretta Of high quality. In this field 
also directors and authors are seek- 
ing to adapt themselves to the prob- 
able evolution of public taste, not- 
ably to the orientation that it was 
supposed to have acquired from the 
technique of the motion picture. 

Unquestionably the new work that 
the Opéra-Comique has just given us 
reflects in its style in large measure 
the influence of American motion pic- 
ture comedy, particularly those of the 
Marx Brothers. The title of this work 
is Le Petit Navire (an allusion to a 
popular French song that French 
children have sung for centuries and 
still sing). 

The librettist is Henri Janson, a 
dramatist, a dialogue writer for mo- 
tion pictures, and a well-known jour- 
nalist. A violent polemicist, whose 
sharp tongue, as widely recognized 
as his courage, has provided him with 
a host of enemies. In curious con- 
trast, the composer, Germaine Taille- 
ferre, has the gentlest, most inoffen- 
sive personality possible. A charming 
and delicate artist, how could she find 
the deliberate truculence to illustrate 
musically the unbelievable gibes and 


provocative attacks that Janson has 
scattered liberally throughout _ his 
text? 


At any rate, she has been involved 
by the author and the stage director 
in a wild adventure of which the 
issue is still in doubt. The perform- 
alice is nothing more than a succes- 
sion of gags, so bold in fantasy (not 
to say folly) that one becomes almost 
dazed listening to them. Shrewd 
Parisians see that this is really a 
clown vehicle and complain only of its 
excessive length. 

But the public of 
Comique, the faithful 
Manon, of Lakmé, and of Tosca, 
obviously thinks that somebody is 
making sport of it; and its fury 
grows in direct proportion to the 
accumulation of wild eccentricities on 
the stage. This was vividly shown 
at the premiere, the most exciting 
first performance that Paris has seen 
in many, many years. The gallery 


the Opéra- 
public of 


April 15, 1951 


The French Lyrie Stage: It Must 


Grow a New Skin or Rejuvenate the Old 


let loose with a storm of invective 
against the authors and actors, shout- 
ing disapproval and demanding its 
money back. The people in the or- 
chestra and the first balconies, forti- 
fied by a large group of invited guests, 
tried to oftset the hostile outcries 
with their applause. What good will 
this do in view of the fact that the 
theatre will be open only to a paying 
public? In order to keep the work 
in the repertory it would probably be 
necessary to cut out almost all of 
the useless third act, which was added 
at the insistence of a previous direc- 
tor of the Opéra-Comique. 

Le Petit Navire is the second ex- 
ample of the attempts of the Opéra- 
Comique to rejuvenate opéra-bouffe 
by using new recipes to tickle the ribs 
of contemporary theatregoers. The 
previous attempt was embodied in 
Francis Poulenc’s Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias, based on a rather surrealist 
play (anterior to the surrealist move- 
ment) by Guillaume Apollinaire. This 
work also aroused the violent protes- 
tations of the public in the upper gal- 
leries, but it held the stage for several 
performances and will probably be re- 
turned to the repertory. 


T HE difficulty in gaining access to 
our two leading national opera 
houses has led many composers to turn 


to the provincial opera houses. Un- 
fortunately, these theatres are over- 
whelmed with expenses and_ have 


adopted a policy of frank exploitation. 
Very few of them dare risk the pro- 
duction of a challenging work. We 
should render homage, therefore, to 
Mulhouse, a city of medium size, in 
Haute-Alsace for effort expended 
on new works whose performance has 
involved serious risks. The opera 
house there has just put on Le Rire de 
Nils Halerius, with a libretto and 
score by a composer whose career is 
only about a dozen years old. Marcel 
Landowski has very high aspirations 
and grandiose visions. He loves 
generalizations on lofty metaphysical 
problems, and he has the courage to 
illustrate them with great musical 
frescoes into which he puts a moving 
sincerity. 

The theme of his opera is purely 
philosophical and does not provide the 
composer with any of the tried and 
true elements with which he can create 
a lyricism sure of arousing emotional 
response in the listener. The entire 
last act (quite short, it is true) takes 
place in complete immobility. The 
protagonist has crossed the threshold 
of death and declares that, contrary to 
expectation, he is still living and is 
merging gradually into the universal 
soul. Some choruses behind — the 
scenes and lighting effects are the only 
luxuries that Landowski allows him- 
self during these last twenty minutes. 

That is a challenge which, it seems 
to me, is impossible to present in the 
theatre; but, not having been able to 
be at the performance, I cannot say 
whether this experiment was tolerable 
or not for the audience. I only know 
the music, which is alive, admirable in 
prosody, and richly flowing. How- 
ever, it does not seem to me this is 
an opportune direction in which to 
turn the ly ric theatre during the crisis 
it is experiencing. On the contrary, 
this type of work seems increasingly 


remote from the direction in which 
the spoiled and defiant public taste is 
moving. 

We must admit that the public 


By Henry Barraup 


lacks in its culture 
needed to enliven its 
make it receptive 


many elements 
mind and to 
to idioms that are 
not familiar. Opera houses all over 
the world have for many years shrunk 
their repertories to a small number 
of successful works. In France, the 
reign of Gounod, Massenet, and Bizet, 
of Puccini for Italian music and 
Wagner for German music, has con- 
fined opera audiences within a nar- 
row circle. Many of Verdi's operas, 
among them some of the best and 
most audacious, still await perform 
ance in France. Fidelio, Der Frei- 
schutz, and Oberon are heard only 
rarely in our opera houses. The popu- 
larity of Boris Godounoff does not 
compensate us for our ignorance of 
Prince Igor, Kitezh, the operas of 
Janacek, and many other works whose 
performance would shake the public 
out of its routine and prepare it to 
lend an ear to more recent works. 
It is true that the opera houses can- 
not permit themselves many revivals 
or original productions, but the radio, 
in contrast, has stirred peoples’ minds 
and stimulated their curiosity to hear 
these diverse productions of great for- 
eign composers. 

The radio production of Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck had a prodigious suc- 
cess this winter. And the radio has 
just revealed to France a Russian 
work that is completely unknown 
here, * it probably is in other coun- 
tries. How many music lovers realize 
how important a role the composer of 
The Stone Guest, Dargomijsky, played 
in the evolution of Russian music 
In the 1860s this wealthy St. Peters- 
burg bourgeois founded a salon, with 
his sister, where the young revolution- 
aries grouped around Balakireff met 
in what one critic called, with a mix- 
ture of admiration and irony, the “all- 
powerful little heap.” 

Borodin, Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and Moussorgsky were present at 
the birth, almost page by page, ‘of 
The Stone Guest. Every scene was 
tried out as soon as it was finished, 
played and sung in the composer’s 
salon, and we are told that Moussorg- 
sky sang the role of Don Juan with 
a marvelous baritone voice and a dra- 
matic talent that stirred enthusiasm. 
Until then the influence of Glinka 
had dominated the younger generation, 
but now Dargomijsky opened a new 
path for them. In Glinka’s operas, 
strongly influenced by Italian tradi- 
tions, the score is made up of bravura 
arias and a type of melody that is 
often admirable but sacrifices every- 
thing to beauty of line and _ vocal 
effect. Dargomijsky, on the other 
hand, in his very first work, Russalka, 
had precisely indicated his purpose in 
employing dramatic and humorous ele- 


ments of Russian national music, 
thereby making “a demi-protestation 
against Glinka” who had only em- 
ployed the lyric element. 

The Stone Guest, inspired by 
Pushkin’s Don Juan, respects the 
form of the text—which excludes a 


priori the traditional chopping-up of 
opera librettos. Apart from two songs 
of a popular appeal there is not a 
single set piece in it from one end 
to the other. The score is a melodic 
recitative supply adapted to the text 
—vivid, natural in accent, intensely ex- 
pressive in the most dramatic pas- 
sages, and rising at times, in spite of 
the conciseness of the melodic formu- 
lae, to a sort of restrained lyricism 


The work 
when Dargomijsky, 
gravely ill, had just completed the 
piano score. It was orchestrated by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff with a sobriety of 
means that makes its extraordinary 
richness all the more astonishing. One 
must hear The Stone Guest as we 
have just heard it to understand how 
Moussorgsky was able to create in 
the succeeding years The Marriage 
and Boris Godounoff. 

Naturally, a work 
Guest, $0 losely 
style with the language in which it 
was conceived, could not fail to lose 
much in French translation. But i 
spite of everything something passed 
from the original into its medi 
ocre reflection—a mysterious power, 
charged with poetry, compelling the 
heart and the imagination. The same 
phenomenon occurs with Moussorg- 


of incontestable efficacy 


dates from 1867, 


like The Stone 
allied in musical 


sky and Monteverdi, who continue to 
overwhelm the listener irresistibly, no 
matter what idiom one forces their 
musical recitative into. 

It is on these grounds that simple 
souls raise their voices and praise 
music as a “common meeting-place, 
an “international language” that 


knows no frontiers and that, in all 
countries and literatures, finds cars 
and hearts open to its magic spell. An 
international language? Yes, perhaps, 


if you limit it to sonority, obeying 
fixed laws of physics, which falls to 
a certain extent into the same forms 


everywhere and offers its creators an 
identical vocabulary. But the thought 
that runs through this sonority re- 
mains so powerfully subject to ethnic 
peculiarities that the hearer asks him 
self if this identity of sonorous ma 
terial at the disposition of the com- 
poser brings him much closer to uni- 
versality than the identity of the al 
phabets used in various parts of the 
western world brings their writers. 


THE difficulty of a composer in 
conveying his message beyond his 
national frontiers is a matter of ex- 
perience that one is able to observe 
every day and to illustrate with nu 
merous examples. The foreigner 
gradually habituates himself to the 
style of some composers, but there are 
others for whom the bars of the na 
tional prison remain curiously un 
breakable. I fear that the French 
will never be able to explain to the 
Germans why they consider Gabriel 
Fauré one of the greatest musicians 
of our time. On the other hand, it is 
true that Bruckner and Sibelius will 
in all probability never gain much 
foothold with the French public. 
What is more serious is to observe 
the degree to which creative artists 
of two countries as close as Germany 


and France can remain impervious to 
each others’ work. There has just 
been published in Paris an important 


correspondence between Richard 
Strauss and Romain Rolland, followed 
by fragments from Rolland’s journal 
dealing with his relationship with the 
German composer. There are two 
pages in this journal that tell us_ of 


the reaction of Strauss to his first 
contact with Debussy’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande, at the Paris Opéra- 


Comique in 1907. The whole passage 
should be quoted. Romain Rolland is 
seated beside Strauss in a box. 


“With his customary freedom, in- 
different to conventional courtesy, 
Strauss talks almost entirely to me, 


(Continued on page 28) 








RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Catalina Zandueta, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 1, 3:00 (Debut) 


Catalina Zandueta, an 
young Philippine soprano, 
in her debut recital an appealing, 
middle-sized voice of many bright 
hues, which served her well in songs 
of a quiet, intimate nature. Insufh- 
cient breath control, however, kept her 
from doing more than occasional jus- 
tice to music of outspoken character. 
Throughout the afternoon Miss Zan- 
dueta had her most consistent trouble 
with rhythm; she frequently lost the 
continuity of a song by presenting it 
as if it were a collection of unrelated 
phrases. 

Her program listed Caldara’s Seb- 
ben Crudele, Bach’s Mein glaiibiges 
Herze, three songs by Schubert, two 
songs by Mahler, Marx’s Hat dich die 
Liebe berihrt, arias from Catalani’s 
La Wally and Charpentier’s Louise, 
a group of American and English 
songs, and five Filipino and Spanish 
folk songs. Frederick Bland pro- 
vided expert accompaniments. 


—C, J. L. 


attractive 
displayed 


Rose Raymond, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 1, 5:30 


Rose Raymond, well-known New 
York pianist, returned to Town Hall 
after an absence of three years for a 
recital of familiar works — Beetho- 
ven’s Rondo, Op. 51, No. 2; two son- 
atas by Scarlatti; Haydn’s Sonata in 
D major; Schumann’s Sonata in G 
minor; a scherzo, four études, and a 
nocturne by Chopin; and Liszt’s Polo- 
naise in E major. 


—N. P. 


George Fiore, Pianist 
Times Hall, April 1 (Debut) 

George Fiore’s first New York re- 
cital was that of an ambitious and 
talented young man with facile fin- 
gers and variable sensitivity. He 
tackled his extensive and exacting 
program with ardor and vigor, but the 
musical products of his labors were 
not very impressive. In Weber’s old- 
fashioned Mouvement Perpetuel Mr. 
Fiore exhibited the dazzling speed at 
which his fingers could move; un- 
fortunately, the tempo he set was not 
only faster than he could maintain 
with ease and complete precision, but 
faster than the showpiece requires. 
Throughout the program the pianist 
was inclined to try playing fast pas- 


sages just a little faster than he could, 
and in two works—Mendelssohn’s Va- 
riations Sérieuses and  Chopin’s 
Scherzo in C sharp minor—the re- 
sults were especially unhappy. 

All of the compositions on Mr. 
Fiore’s list, which included two Scar- 
latti sonatas; Mozart’s Fantasy in C 
minor, K. ‘475; a sizable Chopin 
group; Debussy’s Reflets dans 1|’Eau 
and Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum; 
and Smetana’s Feuille d’Album and 
La Feéte des Paysans Bohémiens, were 
set forth with resonant, if not widely 
varied, tones. 

—A. H. 
Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 1 


In his second and final recital of the 
season, Artur Rubinstein again pre- 
sented an all-Chopin program, no less 
memorable than the first. If a choice 
had to be made in a succession of 
magnificent performances, the polo- 
naises in C sharp minor, Op. 26, and 
F sharp minor, Op. 44, would have to 
be singled out. There may be one or 
two pianists who can compare with 
Mr. Rubinstein as a Chopin inter- 
preter in some of the works, but it 
seemed extremely doubtful whether 
any could ever match the incan- 
descence, the surge, the power and the 
poetic glow with which he informed 
the polonaises. The scherzos in B 
minor and B flat minor, too, were en- 
dowed with Mr. Rubinstein’s special 
magic. Six preludes, the Fantasy- 
Impromptu, the F minor Ballade, four 
études, and the C sharp minor Waltz 
completed the program, and all had 
the imaginative use of rubato, the 
singing tone, the poetic detail and the 
supple line that distinguish Mr. Ru- 
binstein’s Chopin playing. The cheers 
of the capacity audience subsided tem- 
porarily while Mr. Rubinstein played 
four encores (a Chopin étude, two 
Debussy items, and a_ Villa- Lobos 
piece) but were brought to an end 
only by the raising of the house lights. 

—A. B. 
Hood College Choir 
Town Hall, April 2, 3:00 (Debut) 


Further evidence that adventurous 
and forward-looking music programs 
can be and are being carried out in 
some of our smaller colleges was pro- 
vided by the Hood College Choir un- 
der the direction of Earle Blakeslee. 
Their program of contemporary music 
centered about Virgil Thomson’s 
Seven Choruses from the Medea of 


Euripedes, and included Bartok’s 
Don’t Leave Me and Only Tell Me; 
Hindemith’ s A Song of Music; Irving 
Fine’s The Lobster Quadrille and Fa- 
ther William; Normand Lockwood’s 
The Birth of Moses; the first New 
York performance of Richard Win- 
slow’s Huswifery; and pieces by 
Sowerby, McDonald, Needham-Sime- 
one, and Clokey. 

The clear, unforced, and musical 
singing of the 54 girls was a tribute 
to the intelligence and skill of Mr. 
Blakeslee’s leadership. He managed 
to achieve a homogeneous choral tone 
without resorting to such tricks as 
the distortion of vowel sounds and 
the unnatural prolongation of Ms and 
Ns. His interpretations were always 
decorous, if possibly sometimes un- 
derstated. 

Although the quality of the compo- 
sitions was uneven, none of them were 
wholly without merit. The superbly 
crafted Thomson work outshone the 
rest, but the wit of the Fine pieces, 
the poignancy of the Barték songs, the 
directness of Lockwood's exposition, 
and the charm of the Winslow house- 
wife’s prayer all made significant con- 
tributions to a diversified program. 
William Sprigg was the helpful ac- 
companist. 


—A. H. 
Jorge Bolet, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 3 
It is always a pleasure to hear 


Schumann’s Concerto without Orches- 
tra, Op. 14, when it is played as sensi- 
tively and passionately as it was at 
this recital. To interpret this work 
is a labor of love for any pianist, for 
it is one of Schumann’s subtlest and 
most extended compositions and it at- 
tracts casual listeners less than the 
epigrammatic tone poems of the Car- 
naval. But the Concerto without Or- 
chestra is a grandiose conception, like 
the Fantasy; the very title indicates 
that it transcends the customary 
framework of the piano sonata. Mr. 
Bolet sustained the emotional tension 
of all four movements, a major in- 
terpretative feat, because all are dif- 
ferent, and psychologically demanding. 
He played the opening with the im- 
provisational rapture Schumann ex- 
pressed in its turbulent measures, and 
he kept the swirling patterns of the 
accompaniment clear in the harmoni- 
cally fascinating passages that follow. 
Especially eloquent was his treatment 
of the slow movement, a series of 
variations on a theme by Clara Schu- 
mann; and the last movement was 
played Prestissimo possible, not Pres- 
tissimo impossible, as less expert pia- 
nists than Mr. Bolet are tempted to 








Jorge Bolet 


Ralph Kirkpatrick 


play it. 

The recital opened with three thrice- 
familiar works, which were expertly 
played, if not as penetratingly as the 
Schumann sonata. Mendelssohn’s P rel- 
ude and Fugue in E minor is fear- 
fully long-winded, but the only fault 
one can find with Beethoven’s Son ata 
in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, or Franck’s 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue is _ thiat 
they are so attractive that too many 
pianists elect to play them, neglecti ing 
other equally valuable music. Falla’s 
Cubana and Andaluza, and Liszt's 
Funérailles rounded out a thorougiily 
enjoyable evening 


—R. S. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, April 4 


Ralph Kirkpatrick’s annual recital 
followed a pattern established in |iis 
appearance a year ago. He began by 
playing two Bach works on the harp- 
sichord, the G major and E minor 
partitas. Then going to a piano con- 
structed for him by John Challis after 
eighteenth-century models he played 
Haydn’s Sonata No. 19, in D major, 
and Mozart’s Variations on Salve tu, 
Domine, K. 398. He reverted to the 
harpsichord for the final group of six 
Scarlatti sonatas. 

Without intending to slight Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s fine Bach performances, 
which have become well known, it 
must be stated that the rest of the 
program furnished the most interest 
Opportunities to hear the music of 
Haydn and Mozart played on a piano 
resembling theirs are provided locally 
only by Mr. Kirkpatrick, and they are 
naturally invaluable. Besides demon- 
strating how the music probably was 
meant to sound, his performances in 
this recital gave enormous pleasure in 
themselves. On the Challis piano his 
light and heavy attacks resulted in 
greater tonal differentiation than they 


(Continued on page 20) 








ORCHESTRA 


CONCERTS 





Svanholm Sings 
Rangstrém Song Cycle 


In the concert presented by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation in 
Carnegie Hall on April 2 (reported 
in further detail on page 3 of this is- 
sue because of the death during it 
of Simon Barere) the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy, gave the American premiere 
of King Erik’s Songs, by the Swedish 
composer Ture Rangstrém, with Set 
Svanholm as the soloist. The cycle, 
composed in 1919, is a setting of five 
poems by Gustav Froéding that reflect 
the emotional instability, ending in 
madness, dethronement, and imprison- 
ment, of King Erik XIV of Sweden. 
They are entitled A Song About How 
I and Welam Welamsson Made Merry 
at Upsala Castle, while Archbishop 
Lars and Doctor Bengt Were Out- 
side Waiting; A Song About Me and 
Hercules the Fool; A Song to Karin 
When She Had Danced ; A Song to 
Karin from Prison; and King Erik’s 
Last Song. Rangstrom has matched 
Froéding’s pungent verses with excep- 
tionally vivid music that colors and 
heightens their violent and _ bitter 
moods. The score’s post-romantic har- 
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monies seem closer to those of Mah- 
ler than of Strauss, having a somber, 
bitter-sweet flavor, and the orchestral 
color is applied with sharp, economi- 
cal strokes. Mr. Svanholm quite nat- 
urally sang his compatriot’s songs in 
their original language. They are 
written for baritone voice, and in part 
they lay a little low for the tenor. 
Outside of that minor reservation, his 
performance was striking — vocally 
powerful, intelligent, finely phrased, 
and full of dramatic impact. Mr. Or- 
mandy conducted a first-rate accom- 
paniment. 


—R. E. 


Leonard Rose Is Solois* 
With Philharmonic-Sy im phony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Leonard Rose, cellist. Carnegie 
Hall, April 5 and 6: 


Prelude to Le Déluge; Cello Con- 


C0tte, A. SABRE cess seees Saint-Saéns 
Sche lomo, Hebrew Rhapsody... Bloch 
New York Profiles. ........ Jello Joio 


(First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 3 (Scotch) 
Mendelssohn 

This whole concert was inspired, but 
the overwhelming experience of the 





evening was the performance of 
Ernest Bloch’s Schelomo, the most 
impassioned and heart-shaking that I 
have ever heard 

It would be pleasant to list the tech- 
nical prodigies of Mr. Rose’s playing, 
the astounding richness and volume of 
the tone from the low strings, the 
evenness and cleanness of finger- work, 
the faultless bowing. But far more 
important was his wonderful com- 
prehension of the spirit of the music. 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Mitropoulos and the 
men did not merely play this music, 
they lived it. 

Norman Dello Joio’s New York 
Profiles, heard for the first time in the 
city that inspired them at this concert, 
are fresh, delightful, unpretentious 
tone poems. They were first played 
by the Musical Arts Society orches- 
tra of La Jolla, Calif., on Aug. 21, 
1949. The score reveals the contra- 
puntal skill, the rhythmic vigor, and 
the harmonic resourcefulness one can 
always expect from Dello Joio, but its 
materials are somewhat routine in 
quality. Mr. Mitropoulos conducted it 
in masterful if heavy-handed fashion. 

The Cello Concerto in A minor is 
one of the few works by Saint-Saéns 
that has not dated perceptibly. It was 
superbly performed by both soloist and 
orchestra. The Mendelssohn symphony 
might well have been dispensed with, 
yet Mr. Mitropoulos achieved some 


remarkable sonorities and glowing 
string passages in it. It is true that 
he treated some of it in the manner of 
Mossoloff’s Iron Foundry, but he 
made it compelling throughout. 

—R. S. 


Lauritz Melchior Sings 
With Liederkranz Symphony 

On April 6, Lauritz Melchior and 
Inez Palma were soloists in a Car- 
negie Hall concert given by the Lied- 
erkranz Symphony and Chorus and 
the Rheinischer Saengerbund Chorus 
for the benefit of the Isabella Home 
for the Aged and Sick. Otto Seyfert 
conducted the program that included 
works by Wagner, Grieg, Di Curtis, 
and Romberg. 

—N, P 


Foster Soloist 
With Philharmonic 

Sidney Foster appeared as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony on Saturday night, April f 
in Carnegie Hall, playing Beethoven's 
Third Piano Concerto. Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos conducted Mr. Foster's 
performance, technically commendable 
and musically straightforward, had a 
certain assertiveness, characterized b 
a big, sometimes coarse, tone, a bold 
statement of the thematic material, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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The Angry Russians 


This business of retailing music 
criticism from behind the Iron 
Curtain is getting pretty dull, but 
here are two more examples that 
will round out the picture for a 
while—one from East Germany 
and one from Mother Soviet her- 
self. 

[he Communist culture whip 
cracked over Bert Brecht and Paul 
Dessau for their opera The Trial 
of Lucullus after its premiere, at 
the Staatsoper in East Berlin late 
in March. Neues Deutschland, 
the Soviet newspaper in East Ber- 
lin, thought about it for three days 
and then came out with a denunci- 
ation of the librettist, composer, 
and producer of the new work, 
which had been presented before 
an audience that had included top 
officials of the East German Min- 
istry of Public Enlightenment. 

In spite of West Berlin reports 
that the opera had been favorably 
received by most of the audience 
it was shelved immediately, and 
Hermann Scherchen, who had 
come from Switzerland to conduct 
it, returned home. 

Neues Deutschland, after de- 
scribing Brecht and Dessau as 
talented men with “progressive in- 
tentions,” went on to say that they 
had “lost themselves in an experi- 
ment which for ideological and 
artistic reasons was bound to end 
in failure.” Dessau’s score was 
castigated as being “thin and frag- 
mentary” and as overwhelming the 
listener “with cacaphonies and in- 
tellectual sophistry.” Poor Brecht 
and Dessau, to have written an 
opera that does not point a political 
lesson! The use of both “ideo- 
logical” and “artistic” in Com- 
munist criticism is redundant. The 
two words are synonymous—and 
meaningless—in such a context. 

It should comfort Brecht and 
Dessau, however, to note that 
Russian composers and librettists 
fare little better in their attempts 
to please the guardians of Soviet 
art and ideology. From the 
Depths of the Heart, a new opera 
given before a Bolshoi Theatre au- 
dience that included Premier 
Stalin, was denounced in Pravda— 
along with its composer, librettists, 
producer, the Bolshoi Theatre, the 
directors of the Union of Soviet 
Composers, and the Committee on 
Art. 

The article in Pravda, which 
reprimanded the publications So- 
viet Art and Soviet Music for hav- 
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ing published favorable reviews of 
From the Depths of the Heart, 
charged the libretto with being 
dull, unrealistic, and stagey; the 
music with being weak and badly 
written; the singing and dancing 
unrealistic (whatever that means) ; 
and the whole performance with 
being studded with “big mistakes” 
and “serious defects.” 

“The play,” said Pravda, “shows 
the life of the collective farms in 
a false light. The Soviet people 
portrayed in it are deprived of life 
and human characteristics. Their 
spiritual world is impoverished.” 
A fair enough statement, and one 
that makes the basic flaw in the 
opera obvious: It is unrealistic. 

Going on to details, the Pravda 
piece criticized the language as be- 
ing full of operatic and salon 
clichés. The quoted example of 
such language, if anybody is in- 
terested in what constitutes a 
cliché in Soviet opera houses and 
salons, was an aria: “Now I 
Dream of Realizing My Project- 
Giving Electric Current to Fields 
and Setting Machinery Running. 
It Will be Easier for Us to Work 
and Easier to Live.” 

See what you are missing by not 
living in Russia? 


Critical Time-Machine 


Music critics pull as many bon- 
ers as anybody else, but seldom are 
they caught with their judicial 
pants quite as far below the point 
of decency as Harry R. Burke, of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, was 
the other day. 

Walter Kapesser, a conductor of 
the St. Louis Choral Society, came 
onstage at concert time two weeks 
ago with a newspaper instead of a 
baton. 

“T am about to do something 
very unusual,” he told the audi- 
ence. “I am about to read you a 
newspaper review of the concert 
I am about to conduct.’ From the 
early edition of the Globe-Demo- 
crat he began reading a review, 
written in the past tense, of his 
“ambitious direction” of a pro- 
gram that included Mahler’s Sec- 
ond Symphony. 

“To say that Mr. Kapesser tri- 
umphed over handicaps,” the re- 
view said, “would scarcely be ac- 
curate. He did his best. The same 
acclaim is due his singers and his 
orchestra.” 

It described the audience as “ap- 
preciative,’ and its members 
laughed. The conductor read the 
reviewer's initials—“H. R. B.” 

The Globe-Democrat began to 
get telephone calls a few minutes 
later, and a man was dispatched by 





the city desk to cover the concert. 
In the midnight edition H. R. B.’s 
review was replaced by an eleven- 
paragraph story that was fulsome 
in its praise of the performance. 

Two days later Mr. Burke was 
relieved of his duties as music 
critic and art critic, leaving him 
with book-reviewing as his only 
chore. 

Things like that have happened 
before. A Chicago paper once 
published a detailed criticism of an 
open-air concert in Grant Park 
that had been called off on account 
of rain. Another time, again in 
Chicago, a critic lost his job by re 
viewing a work that was not 
played although it was in the pro 
gram. He was there, all right, but 
either went to sleep or didn't 
know the difference. 

On a lower level of critical self- 
disqualification was a charming re- 
view, from the Feb. 13 Adrian 
Daily Telegram, in Adrian, Mich., 
of a recital—really a piano one this 
time—by William Schatzkamer. 
“Tt opened,” the unsigned review 
says, “with two sonatas by Domen 
ico Scarlatti, Mr. Schatzkamer’s 
early teacher of whom he speaks 
with greatest respect.” 

As my Adrian informant points 
out, Mr. Schatzkamer looks sur- 
prisingly young for one crowding 
his 300th birthday. 


Order: Chiroptera 


As if there were not already 
enough winged creatures in the 
musical world, the Metropolitan’s 
spring tour turned up another— 
and in Baltimore. This one, a bat 
named Minor Key, showed fine 
publicity-consciousness by putting 
on an aerobatic show during the 
March 29 performance of Johann 
Strauss’s Fledermaus, and was re- 
warded by having an Associated 
Press story written about his ex- 
ploits. 

The AP, after describing him as 
an “old inhabitant of the Lyric 
Theatre” and quoting ‘theatre 
people” as saying that he had been 
living in the rafters for five or six 
years, went on: 

“The erratic bat [an unjustifi 
ably snide crack, it seems to me] 
zoomed from the rafters during an 
aria by Jarmila Novotna and de- 
lighted an audience of 3,000 per- 
sons with a series of fancy spins 
and Immelmann turns. Some sec- 
tions applauded Minor Key’s en- 
thusiastic efforts. And the stirring 
orchestral music of Conductor Eu- 
gene Ormandy could scarcely be 
heard.” 

It is a little disconcerting to 
think that Minor Key has been 
there all this time without ever 
having the public recognition he 
deserves. Possibly the Lyric The- 
atre management is ashamed of 
having a bat in the house, but 
there is no reason why they should 
be. Bats are perfectly respectable 
creatures, despite colloquial usages 
that assign their name to sprees 
and unattractive women of dubi- 
ous virtue. Real bats (order: 
Chiroptera) are insect eaters—ex- 
cept vampire bats, which live on 
blood, and fruit bats, which live on 
fruit—and Minor Key _ probably 
keeps the Lyric Theatre as free of 
gnats and bluebottle flies as any 
auditorium in the country. Now 
why be ashamed of that? 

Things could be a lot worse; at 
least the Lyric doesn’t have 
English sparrows. Some auditor- 








iums do, and sparrows are notably 
irresponsible in solving their 
alimentary problems. Baltimore 
should be happy to harbor a well- 
mannered acro-bat like Minor Key 
—particularly since he seems to be 
an unmarried placental mammal 
and more particularly since they 
apparently can’t catch him anyway. 





Ersatz Pointe 
Much has 


been written about 
British fortitude and resourceful 
ness, but Mona Inglesby, founder, 
ballet mistress, and prima ballerina 
of the London company called In 
ternational Ballet has achieved 
some sort of record along those 
lines, if only with the aid of mod 
ern restorative-surgery techniques. 

Last year Miss Inglesby frac 
tured the little toe of her left foot 
while dancing. Complications set 
in, and the toe had to be ampu 
tated. 

It was feared that her dancing 
career was at an end. But sur- 
geons came to her rescue and pro 
vided her with a plastic replace- 
ment for the missing toe. 

On April Fool’s Eve, Miss In 
glesby made her re-entry, bal- 
ancing as well as ever and going 
through the can-can in Gaiteé 
Parisienne with no trouble at all. 

Dancers have always been pron 
to pad various things for various 
purposes—busts, legs, bellies, and 
so forth—but Miss Inglesby seems 
to be the first on record to appear 
with an entirely spurious member. 
Actors and singers, yes; but dane 
ers, no. Or have they? Ther: 
must have been other amputations 
or excisions in the world of dance. 


Know the Story About...? 


Here is a switch on a travelling 
salesman story—not a dirty one 
but the one about the man who is 
home so seldom that his children 
come to their mother and ask 
“Who is that strange man who 
keeps coming to stay with us?” 

Last time he was in Sweden, Set 
Svanholm, who leaves his numer 
ous offspring home while he sings 
at the Metropolitan, 
watched his youngest son playing 
in the yard with an unfamiliar 
little girl. 

“Who is the little girl out 
there?” he asked idly. 

His wife joined him at the win 
dow. “That,” she said, “is your 
youngest daughter.” 


stood and 


[—— 








New York City Opera Season 
Marked By Changes In Casts 


HE fourth week of the New 
York City Opera’s spring season 
got under way on April 1 with a 
matinee performance of Madama But- 


terfly conducted by Thomas P. Mar- 
tin. Camilla Williams appeared as 
Cio-Cio-San, Giulio Gari as Pinker- 
ton, and Richard Bonelli as Sharpless, 
and Lawrence Winters assumed the 
role of the Bonze for the first time. 
In the evening of the same day Lorna 
Sydney made her debut with the com- 
pany as Fata Morgana in The Love 
for Three Oranges, conducted by 
Laszlo Halasz. David Lloyd sang his 
first Truffaldino and Edith Evans her 
first Smeraldina in a cast that in- 
cluded James Pease, Robert Rounse- 
ville, and Frances Bible. 

On April 4 Ralph Herbert sang the 
role of Beckmesser for the first time, 
and Nathaniel Sprinzena made _ his 
initial appearance as David in Die 
Meistersinger. Mr. Pease, Norman 
Scott, and Wilma Spence were among 
the members of an otherwise familiar 
cast. Joseph Rosenstock conducted. 

A matinee performance of Carmen, 
on April 7, marked the first appear- 
ance of David Poleri as Don José. 
Lydia Ibarrondo was Carmen; Cesare 
Bardelli, Escamillo; and Elaine Mal- 
bin, Micaéla, in a performance ¢con- 
ducted by Jean Morel. 

Shirley Russell’s debut with the 
company was made as Susanna in 
The Marriage of Figaro, the evening 
presentation on April 7. The cast 
also listed Walter Cassel, Ellen Faull, 
Mr. Pease, and Miss Bible. Mr. 
Rosenstock was the conductor. 

On April 8 Mr. Martin conducted 
the matinee performance of La 
3ohéme, in which Miss Malbin made 
her first appearance as Musetta. Ann 
Ayars, Fernando Bandera, John Tyers, 
and Arthur Newman were among the 
other members of the cast. In the 
evening Rudolph Petrak sang the title 
role in Faust, with Frances Yeend as 
Marguerite, Mr. Scott as Mephis- 
topheles, and Mr. Cassel as Valentin. 
Mr. Morel conducted. 

Illness and immigration restrictions 
necessitated three cast changes in the 
presentation of the double bill — 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci— 
on April 13. Herva Nelli replaced 
Dusolina Giannini as Santuzza in the 
first work, and Donald Richards sub- 
stituted for Mr. Tyers as Silvio in the 
second. Walter Fredericks was Canio, 
in Pagliacci, in place of Giovanni 
Mazzieri, who was unable to get to 
this country in time to make his 
scheduled debut with the company. 
Except for Miss Yeend, who sang her 
first Nedda, all of the other members 
of both casts had been heard earlier 
in their roles. Julius Rudel conducted 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Mr. Rosen- 
stock conducted Pagliacci. 

In the Saturday matinee perform- 
ance of Madama Butterfly, on April 
14, Rosalind Nadell replaced Frances 

Bible, who was to have made her first 
appearance as Suzuki. In addition to 
John Druary, who sang his first 
yore the c ast included Dalisday 
Aldaba, Edith Evans, and Mr. Tyers. 
Mr. Martin was the conductor. Mr. 
Halasz conducted Don Giovanni on the 
evening of April 14, when James 
Pease, Richard Wentworth, Eva 
Likova, Norman Scott, Ellen Faull, 
and Rudolph Petrak sang familiar 
roles. Arthur Newman substituted 
for Emile Renan as Masetto, and Vir- 
ginia Haskins appeared in place of 
Elaine Malbin as Zerlina. 

On Sunday, April 15, Aida was 
presented in the afternoon and Carmen 
was given in the evening. Herva 
Nelli sang Aida in place of Camilla 
Williams; Lloyd Leech took over the 
role of Radames, which had been as- 
signed to Mr. Mazzieri; and Miss 
Bible was Amneris in place of Lydia 
Tbarrondo. Miss Ibarrondo, in turn, 
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substituted for Dusolina Giannini as 
Carmen. Luis Pichardo sang his first 
Ramfis in Aida, and Mr. Rudel con- 
ducted the opera for his first time at 
the City Center. Mr. Morel conducted 
Carmen, which had Giulio Gari as 
Don José, Mr. Pease as Escamillo, and 
Dorothy MacNeil as Micaéla. 


Aida, April 6 


The first Aida of the City Center 
season brought a large audience to 
hear Dusolina Giannini’s return to the 
operatic stage. Once a_ compelling 
Aida, Miss Giannini shifted to the 
mezzo-soprano role of Amneris for 
the first time, but retired from the 
performance before the judgment 
scene, after an announcement had been 
made that she was indisposed and that 
Laszlo Halasz, musical director of the 
company, was unwilling for her to 
continue. She was replaced by Lydia 
Ibarrondo. 

During the portion of the perform- 
ance in which she appeared Miss 
Giannini showed a fresh and vivid 
conception of Amneris’ character, and 
she sang with unexceptionable style if 
not with full resonance or freedom. 
Miss Ibarrondo displayed a rich, long 
voice and vivid temperament in her 
scene. Camilla Williams sounded 
lovely in the upper reaches of Aida’s 
music, but was as often as not in- 
audible when called upon to use her 
middle and lower voice. Giulio Gari 
was musically adequate but otherwise 
pallid as Radames. Lawrence Winters 
had his customary merits as Amonas- 
ro, and the rest of the cast included 
Oscar Natzka, Norman Scott, Nino 
Luciano, and Frances Bible—the last 
of whom mustered more decibels as 
the concealed Priestess than the or- 
chestration was meant to cope with. 

Grant Muradoff’s dances were no 
worse in conception than the usual 
Aida dances but were abominably 
performed. Mr. Halasz conducted and 
made the orchestra sound very well 
indeed most of the time. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Manon, April 11 


The cast of the third performance 
of Massenet’s Manon had two new 
members. Norman Scott was heard 
as the Comte des Grieux, and James 


Pease sang the role of Lescaut. 
George Jongey: ans replaced John 
ryers as De Brétigny. Ann Ayars 


again had the title role and the other 
artists, in familiar roles, were David 
Poleri, Michael Pollock, Dorothy 
MacNeil, Edith Evans, Elaine Mal- 
bin, Richard Wentworth, and, in the 


dancing parts, Marina Svetlova and 
Grant Muradoff. The two newcomers 
were dramatically intelligent and sang 
understandably, but they could still 
improve the smoothness of their sing- 
ing and the polish of their French dic- 
tion. Jean Morel conducted a vigor- 
ous if erratic performance. 

—R. S. 


Stadium Season 
To Run Six Weeks 


The 34th season of outdoor orches- 
tral concerts at Lewisohn Stadium 
will open on June 28 and continue for 
six weeks through Aug. 8. The or- 
chestra, consisting mainly of mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, will be known this summer 
at the Stadium Symphony. Most of 
the programs will be conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Pierre Monteux, 
Vladimir Golschmann, and Alexander 
Smallens. 

Concerts will be given on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, and admission prices 
will remain the same as before. 

A pre-season drive for $100,000 to 
underwrite the estimated 1951 operat- 
ing deficit is now being conducted by 
the concert committee of Stadium 
Concerts, Inc., the sponsoring organi- 
zation. Mrs. .Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer is chairman of the committee 
and Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri 
honorary chairman. Serving as asso- 
ciate chairmen are Mrs. George Ham- 
lin Shaw, Jean Tennyson, and Sophie 
G. Untermeyer, while Mrs. Joseph A. 
Neff has been appointed chairman of 
finance. 


Altoona Orchestra 
Has Active Season 


ALTOONA, PENNA.— The Altoona 
Civic Symphony will give the fifth 
and final concert of its 1950-51 season 
on April 26. The orchestra, formed 
22 years ago as the Gerhart String 
Ensemble, has been under the musical 


direction of Russell Gerhart since 
its inception. During the past season 
the soloists have been Adelaide Bish- 
op, soprano; Grant Johannesen, pian- 
ist; and Fredell Lack, violinist. 

In the Special Issue of Musica. 


AMERICA it was incorrectly reported 
that the orchestra had become inactive 
this season. 


Fleischer To Teach 
At Salzburg in August 


SALzBuURG. — Editha Fleischer, for 
many years a soprano with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera and the Teatro Colén, 
now a teacher of singing at the Vien- 
na State Academy of Music, will 
conduct a course in opera and concert 
repertoire, in August, as part of the 
lecture series at the Mozarteum here. 


28th Season 
At Chautauqua 
To Begin in July 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—The 28th sea- 
son of the Chautauqua Institution will 
open on July 1 and continue through 
Aug. 26. As usual, there will be re- 
citals, concerts, or opera performances 
on most evenings. For the eighth year 
Franco Autori, associate conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, will conduct the Chautauqua 
Symphony. Mischa Mischakoff, who 
has been connected with the institu- 
tion for 27 years and is concertmaster 
of the NBC Symphony, will again be 
concertmaster of the — orchesira, 
Twenty-four concerts, several pre- 
senting soloists, will be given in the 
amphitheatre. 

The Chautauqua Opera Association 
will offer six operas at Norton Me- 
morial Hall, with Alberto Bimb:ni 
and Edward Murphy as conductors 
and Alfredo Valenti as stage director, 

The Mischakoff String Quartet will 
play three chamber-music progra:is 
under the sponsorship of the Eliza- 
beth Calhoun Norton Memorial Cc .- 
certs. 

Choral music is provided by 1 
Columbus Boychoir; the Chautauq:: 
choir, directed by Harrison Potte 
visiting choirs; children’s choirs; a: 
the Motet Choir, directed by Geor 
William Volkel. Mr. Volkel, offic 
organist at Chautauqua, will pl 
weekly organ recitals. 

The institution conducts a_ school 
of music, among other education.1 
activities. Evan Evans, of the Juillia:d 
School of Music, is the director. 
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Warner Wins 
Bliss Scholarship 


Genevieve Warner, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, has 
been awarded the Cornelius N. Bliss 
Memorial Scholarship for 1951. She 
will use the award for special trair 
ing and travel abroad this summer 
after appearing with the Glyndebourne 
Opera Company in Glyndebourne and 
Edinburgh. The schol arship, given to 
an employe or prospective employe of 
the Metropolitan for the furtherance 
of his or her training, was first 
awarded last year, with Jerome Hines 
as the recipient. 


New York Library 
Opens Schumann Exhibit 

The New York Public Library 
opened a three-month exhibition on 


March 14 devoted to Clara and Robert 
Schumann. Among the holographs, 


first editions, and photographs on view 
is Zum Anfang, an unpublished song 
by Schumann for male chorus that is 
not even listed among the composer’s 
known unpublished works. 





At the guest table (in the background) at the March 13 dinner of the New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
are Cecil Smith, Marcel Hubert, Mrs. James Davidson, Richard Bonelli, Mrs. Edwin Hughes, Giovanni Martinelli, 


Helena Bliss, Max Rudolf, ‘Mrs. Theodore Steinway, Otto Harbach, Jarmila Novotna, 


Solon Alberti (president 


of NYSTA), Erna Berger, Sigmund Spaeth, Mrs. Otto Harbach, Theodore Steinway, Mrs. Richard Bonelli, James 
Davidson, Carol Longone, Giorgio Polacco, Mrs. Max Rudolf, Edwin; Hughes, Mrs. Marcel Hubert, and John Tyers 
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Seasonal Concert 
In Chicago Offers 


Bachand Bruckner 


Cuicaco.—The 1950-51 Chicago 
musical season, one of the thinnest in 
recent years, tapered off rapidly in the 
last half of March. Only the Chi- 
cago Symphony maintained a full 
schedule. The orchestra observed the 
Easter season with a program on 
March 22 and 23 comprising its first 
performances of two huge works. 
Bach’s Easter Oratorio was the more 
impressive. — Rafael Kubelik conducted 
a pointed, if not scrupulously neat, ac- 
companiment for the soloists—Vir- 
ginia Speaker, Winifred Heckman, 
Ralph Nielson, and Donald Gramm— 
who made their portion of the work 
inspiring despite a banal English text. 
Bruckner’s Sixth Symphony, the other 
work, bogged down early and thor- 
oughly in performance. 

Bruno Walter was the final guest 
conductor of the season, in the con- 
certs on March 29 and 30. He offered 
an al!-Mozart program, starting with 
the Jupiter Symphony and finishing 
inspiringly with the Requiem. Nancy 
Carr, Nan Merriman, Eugene Conley, 
and ‘ esare Siepi were the soloists. 

Tle Dallas Sytnphony became the 
secon! Texas orchestra to visit Or- 
chestra Hall within a year when it ap- 
pearel on March 24 and 25, with 
Mischa Elman as soloist. The vio- 
linis! provided the most rewarding 
music of the two programs, his style 
and |)road tone being highly suitable 
to tiie Tchaikovsky Concerto, per- 
formed in the first concert. The fol- 
lowiig afternoon he offered the Bee- 
thoven Concerto. The orchestra dis- 
played commendable discipline under 
its conductor, Walter Hendl, although 
it did not have great polish. Hinde- 
mith's Symphonia Serena, commis- 
sioned by the Dallas Symphony 
Lea: ue in 1946-47, and Peter Mennin’s 
Fifth Symphony, commissioned three 
years later, were played. 

_Jascha Heifetz gave a magnificent 
violin recital in his second appearance 
here this season, on March 17. 

The Roosevelt College String Quar- 
tet played the fourth of its five public 
concerts on March 28 at Fullerton 


Hall. 
—WILLIAM LEONARD 


Central City 
Repertoire Listed 


Denver.—The Central City Opera 

and Play Festival will open on June 
30 with a new production of Romeo 
and Juliet. Seventeen performances of 
Gounod’s opera have been scheduled. 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale will be 
given six times, initially on July 3, 
and there will be ten performances, 
beginning on July 14, of a double bill 
consisting of Menotti’s Amelia Goes 
to the Ball and Suppé’s The Beautiful 
Galatea. Tibor Kozma will be the 
conductor and Elemer Nagy the de- 
Signer and director. Frank H. Ricket- 
son, Jr., is president of the sponsor- 
ing organization. 
_ Most of the singers for the produc- 
tions have been engaged. In Romeo 
and Juliet they will be Adelaide 
Bishop and Virginia Haskins as Juliet, 
Margaret Roggero as Gertrude, Davis 
Cunningham as Romeo, Kayton Nes- 
bitt _as Tybalt, Francesco Valentino 
as Capulet, Clifford Harvuot as Mer- 
cutio, and Lubomir Vichegonov as 
Friar Lawrence. 
_ For Don Pasquale the cast will 
include Miss Bishop as Norina, Mr. 
Cunningham as Ernesto, Mr. Harvuot 
as Malatesta, and Carlton Gauld as 
Pasquale. 

Eleanor Steber will sing Amelia; 
Miss Roggero, Amica; and Mr. Val- 
er'tino, the Husband, in Amelia Goes 
te the Ball. 

Miss Haskins and Mr. Nesbitt will 
be Galatea and Pygmalion. 
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Saint Matthew Passion Given 


In Boston During Holy Week 


Boston 


INCE the advent of Charles 
S Minch as conductor of the Boston 

Symphony it has been the prac- 
tice to perform a sacred work on 
Good Friday afternoon instead, as in 
the past, of transferring the afternoon 
concert of Holy Week to Thursday. 
In 1950 Mr. Munch presented Bach’s 
St. John Passion. This year he gave 
us the larger and more grand St. 
Matthew Passion, in a performance 
notable for devotional fervor and mu- 
sical authority. 

The choruses—and they were excel- 
lent—were those of the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
prepared by their regular conductor, 
G. Wallace Woodworth. The soloists 
were Adele Addison, Martha Lipton, 
David Lloyd, Marko Rothmuller, and 
Grant Garnell. E. Power Biggs was 
the organist, and the harpsichord ac- 
companiment to the Evangelist’s reci- 
tatives was performed by Daniel 
Pinkham. 

Mr. Munch had cut certain of the 
arias, choruses, chorales, and even a 
little of the Evangelist’s recitatives, so 
that the performing time came to 
about two hours and 25 minutes. Or- 
chestrally, chorally, and for the most 
part in the solo singing, the perform- 
ance was of a high order. Miss Addi- 
son and Miss Lipton were admirable; 
Mr. Rothmuller sang the utterances 
of Jesus with the legato style and dig- 
nity required; and Mr. Garnell, al- 
though his voice was a little rough, 
proved competent. 3ut the great 
vocal burden of the St. Matthew 
Passion falls upon the tenor who sings 
the Evangelist. It was Mr. Lloyd, in 
splendid vocal state, who covered him- 
self with credit for his projection of 
this long and demanding part. 

At the concerts the following week 
the conductor was Richard Burgin, 
who gave an absorbing program com- 
pounded of Haydn’s Sinfonie Con- 
certante and Mahler’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Haydn’s lovely, sunny score 
had never been done before at these 
concerts. Mr. Burgin’s conducting was 
praiseworthy the program through. 

The orchestra journeyed to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a special concert on 
Saturday night in honor of the presi- 
dent of France, Vincent Auriol, and 
returned immediately to give the fifth 
concert of its Sunday series the next 
afternoon, April 1. Here again Mr. 
Burgin conducted, offering Beetho- 
ven’s Egmont Overture; the Chopin F 
minor Piano Concerto, with Joseph 
Battista giving a fine account of the 
solo part, and Schénberg’s unneces- 
sary transcription for orchestra of 
Brahms’s G minor Piano Quartet. 

Mr. Burgin likewise had charge of 
the eighth Tuesday evening concert, 
on March 20. 

The student orchestra of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, con- 
ducted by Dean Malcolm H. Holmes, 
gave a concert of unusual adventure 
and ambition at Jordan Hall on March 
29. The high point of the evening 
was a set of excerpts from Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio, with the conservatory 
chorus and soloists. Chief among the 
latter was Frederick Jagel, now a 
member of the faculty, who took the 
role of Florestan. The others were 
Robert Barnes, John Clegg, Emmalina 
de Vita, Ruth Griffin, and William 
Metcalf. Things went pretty well. 

The program began with Christo- 
pher Zarba’s Palm Sunday, a student 
piece of character, style, and promise. 
Harry Kruger was soloist in Kent 
Kennan’s Night Soliloquy, for flute 
and strings. The remaining number 
was a suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Mlada. 

The Zimbler String Sinfonietta has 
given distinction and variety to the 


season with its three concerts in Jor- 
dan Hall under the auspices of the 
Friends of Chamber Music. The con- 
cluding concert, on March 29, offered 
Boyce’s Third Symphony, Handel's 
B flat Harp Concerto, Debussy’s 
Danse Sacrée and Danse Profane, and 
Johann Christian Bach’s A minor Sin- 
fonia Concertante. George Zazofsky 
and Samuel Mayes took the violin and 
cello solos in the Bach work, and 
Marcel Grandjany was the virtuoso 
harp soloist. Irving Fine conducted 
the first performance of his Notturno 
for Strings and Harp, which is small 
of form and compact, intense though 
quiet, and full of melodic tension. 

Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos had 
never been heard in Boston until Boris 
Goldovsky conducted the New Eng- 
land Conservatory opera workshop in 
two pertormances at Jordan Hall on 
March 20 and 21. The settings were 
fragmentary, and the student orches- 
tra accompanied only part of the per- 
formances, Mr. Goldovsky playing the 
rest on the piano. The not very satis- 
factory result was still worthwhile, 
since it gave a chance to hear this 
rich and radiant work. The leading 
singers were adequate: Emmalina de 
Vita as the Composer, Willabelle Un- 
derwood as Ariadne, Jacqueline Bazi- 
net as Zerbinetta, and Adam Petroski 
as Bacchus. 

The Robert Shaw Chorale appeared 
here on March 18, and I had never 
heard such choral virtuosity before, 
such crystal-clear enunciation, or so 
much telling resonance from a group 
of this size. 

The Harvard University depart- 
ment of music sponsored the appear- 
ance of the Pasquier Trio at Sanders 
Theatre on March 22. The ensemble 
performed in its customary excellent 
fashion. Claudio Arrau, in his March 
25 recital, once again showed his spe- 
cial blend of keyboard virtuosity and 
musicianship. 

The Longy School of Music began 
a spring festival of three concerts at 
Sanders Theatre on March 26, when 
the program consisted of Brahms’s 
C minor Piano Quartet, Arthur Shep- 
herd’s D minor Piano Quintet, and 
Mendelssohn’s Octet for Strings. 

José Iturbi finally presented at 
Symphony Hall on April 1 the recital 
he was scheduled to have given the 
previous Friday. Bad flying weather 
had grounded him in Philadelphia at 
that time. 

—Cyrus DurcIn 


Berea Bach Festival 
Scheduled for Early June 


BerEA, Ounto.—The Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Conservatory of Music will hold 
its nineteenth annual Bach Festival on 
June 1 and 2. The B minor Mass, 
Robert Scholz’s orchestration of the 
Art of Fugue, and the first part of 
the Well-Tempered Clavier will be 
incuded in the programs. The Mass 
will be conducted by Harold Baltz, 
with Mary Marting Pendell, soprano; 
Belva Kibler, contralto; Glenn 
Schnittke, tenor; and Philip Mac- 
Gregor, bass, as soloists. George 
Poinar will conduct the Art of Fugue, 
and Arthur Loesser will play the 24 
preludes and fugues. The school’s a 
cappella choir, directed by Cecil Munk, 
will also take part. 


Musical America 
Associate Editor Weds 


Vivian Anne Treacy and John F. 
Majeski, Jr., associate editor of 
MusicaL AMERICA, were married on 
March 26 at the St. Catherine of 
Sienna Church, St. Albans, New 
York. The Rev. William F. Lynch, 
S. J., officiated. 


Easter Program 
Closes Baltimore 
Symphony Season 


Battimore. — The local musical 
scene still centers around the Balti- 
more Symphony, Reginald Stewart, 
conductor, which gave its final concert 
of the season on Easter Sunday. A 
new concertmaster, Jan Tomasow, was 
one of the important changes in per- 
sonnel last fall, and there was a no- 
ticeable improvement in the orchestral 
tone. The strings were outstanding 
for their relaxed, warm tone; the 
woodwinds were excellent; and the 
brasses seemed much stronger than in 
the past. 

John Charles Thomas was the dis- 
tinguished soloist in the opening sub- 
scription concert, on Nov. 8. Three 
weeks later Lily Pons was heard with 
the orchestra in some of her best per- 
formances here. In the latter pro- 
gram Stravinsky’s C major Sym- 
phony, new to Baltimore, was admir- 
ably played. 

On Dec. 6 Robert Casadesus was 
the excellent soloist in Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations and Weber’s Kon- 
zertstiick. A Bach anniversary pro- 
gram on Dec. 13, with Joseph Fuchs 
and William Kroll as violin soloists, 
proved one of the most stimulating of 
the year. 

Samuel Barber’s Knoxville: Sum- 
mer of 1915 and excerpts from Alban 
Berg’s Lulu, with Carolyn Blakeslee 
exhibiting technical and expressive 
resourcefulness as the soprano soloist, 
had their local premieres in the Jan. 3 
program. On Jan. 17, Michael Tip- 
pett’s Concerto for Double String Or- 
chestra was performed for the first 
time in America, and Dame Myra 
Hess gave an incomparable reading of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto 
Gregor Piatigorsky played Bloch’s 
Schelomo and Milhaud’s First Cello 
Concerto, in the Jan. 31 concert 

The world premiere of Spencer 
Huffman’s Third Symphony was pre- 
sented on Feb. 7. The composer is a 
faculty member of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. The symphony’s 
first and fourth movements are com- 
pact and coherent. The second and 
third seem to wander somewhat, but 
the work as a whole makes a favor- 
able impression. In the same pro- 
gram a group of singers from the 
conservatory joined the orchestra for 
the local premiere of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Serenade to Music. The final 
subscription concert, on March 7, in- 
cluded a very competent performance 
of Beethoven’s Emperor Piano Con- 
certo, with Pasquale Tallarico, of the 
conservatory faculty, as soloist. 

The orchestra’s popular-priced con- 
certs on Sunday nights, sponsored by 
the department of recreation and 
parks of Baltimore’s Bureau of 
Music, quite often departed from rou- 
tine programs. Menotti’s The Tele- 
phone was given in concert form, with 
Carolyn Blakeslee and Carl Knepper, 
on Jan. 7; Howard Thatcher’s Lyric 
Suite, with the composer, of the Pea- 
body faculty, conducting, was per- 
formed for the first time on Feb. 11; 
and Frank Whitmore, winner of the 
Jaltimore Music Club’s annual com- 
petition for an appearance with the 
orchestra, was the soloist on March 
11, displaying good musicianship and 
a fine voice. 

Exciting performances have been 
provided by several visiting orches- 
tras, including the Royal Philhar- 
monic; the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
with Emil Telmanyi and Solomon as 
notable soloists; and the National 
Symphony, with Howard Mitchell as 
the regular conductor and Ernest An- 
sermet, Leonard Bernstein, and Leo- 
pold Stokowski as guest conductors. 
Guiomar Novaes gave an effective 
reading of Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo as soloist with the National 
Symphony. 


GEORGE KENT BELLOWS 
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Sound Leadership 
At the Metropolitan 


HE general manager of the Metropol- 
"ime Opera, like the mayor of New 

York, faces a staggering maze of ad- 
ministrative problems. Rudolf Bing’s first 
year at the nation’s leading opera house has 
brought reassuring evidence of sound judg- 
ment, catholicity of taste, practical ideatism, 
and a keen sense of the need for progress. 
The record of the past season is impressive 
from many points of view; and the plans 
for next season reveal a far-sighted policy. 

Nothing is more significant than the es- 
tablishment of a television department, to 
be headed by Herbert Graf, Reginald Allen, 
and John Gutman. American cultural in- 
stitutions have all too often tended to sniff 
at new media for art or entertainment, de- 
priving the experimenters of their valuable 
resources and knowledge and depriving 
themselves of new ideas and a new public. 
From the beginnings of radio in the United 
States we should learn a valuable lesson in 
forming our attitude toward television. Mr. 
3ing has stated his conviction that the 
Metropolitan cannot afford to ignore tele- 
vision. By developing new techniques of 
stage-craft in opera productions televised 
from studios and building a repertoire dis- 
tinct from that of the opera house, the 
Metropolitan is taking sides with the future. 

The statistics of the past season speak elo- 
quently for Mr. Bing’s fairness and concern 
for a balanced repertoire. He could not 
very well be expected to undertake so bold a 
venture as producing a contemporary work 
in his first season, with all its hazards. Nor 
will he be able next year to risk the outlay 
needed for a challenging new opera of our 
time. In all other respects, however, the 
record of the past season and the prospectus 
for the season to come offer satisfaction to 
the most captious opera-goer. 

The absurd complaints about the neglect 
of the Italian repertoire for the benefit of 
the German are effectively answered by the 
statistics. Even if (for the sake of argu- 
ment) one adds the nineteen performances 
of Fledermaus in English and the ten per- 
formances of The Magic Flute in English to 
the total of German operas, the Italian op- 
eras still had fourteen more performances. 
Only one opera—Faust—was given in 
French, it is true, but next season we are 
promised a new production of Carmen, a 
revival of Massenet’s Manon, and Gluck’s 
Alceste, this last in English. 

Although it is disappointing to find the 
past season’s new production of Der Flie- 
gende Hollander disappearing, the splendid 
production of Verdi’s Don Carlo is being 
kept in the repertoire. Wagnerians will be 
consoled (partially at least) for the loss of 
Der Fliegende Hollander and the Ring next 
season by the revivals of Die Meistersinger 
and of Parsifal. The version of Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte in English, to be directed 
by Alfred Lunt and conducted by Fritz 
Stiedry, may well clarify the intricacies of 
the comic plot to the majority of the Metro- 
politan Opera audience, which does not un- 
derstand Italian. 

Two of the most standard works of the 
entire repertoire, Aida and Rigoletto, are to 
have new productions, so the old guard will 
find no cause to grumble at the prospects for 
next season. By sending a separate Fleder- 
maus company on the road the Metropolitan 
will bring itself closer to the operatic audi- 
ence outside New York. On every front 
Mr. Bing has proved an able strategist. He 
has not exhausted himself in the useless at- 


tempt to please everybody, but he has con. 
sidered everybody’s tastes, interests, and 
just claims in planning the present and the 
future of the venerable, if cumbersome, in- 
stitution he heads. 


A Vital Experiment 
In Dance Education 


NCE again, the Juilliard School of 

Music has taken a significant step in 

educational policy—this time in the 
field of the dance. The dance department 
to be established next year in the school will 
bring together for the first time anywhere 
leading creative figures in modern dance and 
ballet. Martha Graham and Antony Tudor, 
Doris Humphrey and Jerome Robbins, José 
Limon and Agnes de Mille will be working 
under the same roof. If that roof is not 
raised in the process, the skill, tact, and 
broad experience of Martha Hill, the di- 
rector of the new dance department, will be 
largely responsible for the managemeni of 
such individual, powerful, and explosive, 
temperaments. 

The provincialism of outlook and the bit- 
ter partisanship that have tended to split the 
dance world since the advent of modern 
dance and the flowering of ballet in the 
United States will be ignored in this dance 
department. William Schuman, president 
of the Juilliard School, emphasized this 
point in his announcement of the project: 
“The dance will be approached as the study 
of a major art rather than considering it 
from one particular point of view, tech- 
nique, or cult. The specific studies will 
stress the dance as a performing art, with 
basic dance techniques encompassing the im- 
portant contributions to this art. In addi- 
tion to ballet and modern dance, the two 
major schools of our day, the folk idiom will 
also be included.” 

The benefits of this catholic approach to 
dance will be manifold. Students will learn 
to approach dance as a basically unified art 
with myriad forms of expression, rather 
than as a narrow cult or aesthetic dogma, 
rigidly denying truth in any but an approved 
form. Complementary studies will give 
them a sound education in music and in the 
humanities, very often sadly neglected in 
the training of dancers. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of this 
project, as Mr. Schuman himself has point- 
ed out, is the fact that it will concentrate on 
the creative experience and activity of mas- 
ters in the field. Students will see great 
dancers and choreographers at work, will 
participate in the dances and will perform 
them. The art of instrumentation, as Mr. 
Schuman pointed out by way of illustration, 
did not develop because instrument makers 
made new devices or because virtuosos were 
able to exhibit prodigies of physical dexter- 
ity. It developed because great composers 
demanded new tones, phrases, and colors in 
their music. We find the same analogy in 
the fields of opera and song. Singers of 
older and established schools rebelled furi- 
ously against the works of the mature Verdi 
and Wagner as being brutal, over-orches- 
trated, and impossible to sing beautifully. 
Today we take the Verdian and Wagnerian 
styles of singing for granted. The creative 
artist is always the source of new techniques 
and methods of expression. The student 
learns by doing, not by studying abstract 
methods divorced from the living practice of 
the theatre and the concert hall. The new 
Juilliard department should provide not 
merely a haven for dance but a magnificent 
opportunity for its development. 
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Muacal Americana 


} URING his recent visit to the United States, 
Vincent Auriol, president of France, noti- 


fied twelve Americans of their advancement 
in or admission to the Legion of Honor because 
of their help to Franco-American understanding. 
Among those advanced to the rank of officer 
were Dimitri Mitropoulos and Virgil Thomson. 
Olin Downes was named a chevalier of the Legion. 
Kirsten Flagstad flew to London on April 10 to 
sing at the Albert Hall. Later she will go to 
Paris for opera appearances. 

In the opening performance in New York of 
the Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus, for the benefit of the Louise Baer Memorial 
Fund, Lily Poms appeared as an animal trainer, 
Lauritz Melchior as one of the clowns, and Lanny 
Ross as a choral leader in a spectacle number. The 
American Jewish Review has made a special award 
to Serge Koussevitzky for his contributions to 
Israel’s musical archives and his work in con- 
ducting the Israel Philharmonic. 

The Trapp Family Singers will conduct four 
ten-day Sing Weeks between July 9 and Aug. 30 
at the camp adjacent*to their home at Stowe, Vt. 
Eugene Ormandy will conduct two programs at 
the Jan Sibelius festival next June in Helsinki, 
Finland. He will also conduct in Bordeaux, at 
La Scala in Milan, and in Copenhagen. Between 
her appearances at the Florence Maggio Musicale 
and the Bayreuth Festival, Astrid Varnuy will sing 
in five performances of Wagnerian and Italian 
operas at Covent Garden in London. 

For the second year in a row Suzanne Danco 
was among the winners of the Grand Prix du 
Disque, awarded by the Académie Charles Cros in 
France. Her recording of Caccini’s Amarilli won 
the prize in the vocal category. José Limén and 
menibers of his company participated in the open- 
ing of a Mexican dance festival in Mexico City. 
The program included Limon’s new work, The 
Four Suns, for which Carlos Chavez composed 
the music and Miguel Covarrubias designed the 
setting and costumes. Gyorgy Sandor will appear 
with the London Symphony, under the direction of 
Richard Austin, in May as part of the Festival of 
sritain. 

Among the concert artists who have made short 
musical films for Twentieth Century-Fox is Eugene 
Conley. Jesus Maria Sanroma flew to Rio Pedras 
to give a recital at the University of Puerto Rica. 
During a recent tour of North Africa, Yehudi 
Menuhin was stranded by floods on the road from 
Tangiers to Morocco. Natives helped to transport 
his rented station wagon while the violinist waded 
through the waters holding his Stradivarius high 
over his head. Joan Hammond is singing in five 
of the nine opera performances at Covent Garden 
during April. 

Rudolf Firkusny, now touring Europe, will be 
one of the judges in the Marguérite Long-Jacques 
Thibaud contest in Paris this June. Leopold Sto- 
kowski sailed on April 14 for an extended European 
tour that will include appearances at the Festival 
of Britain, Holland Festival, Lucerne Festival, and 
Salzburg Festival. Claudio Arrau was soloist in 
Chavez’s Piano Concerto with the Orquesta Sin- 
fonia Nacional, under the composer’s direction, in 
Mexico City. Nathan Milstein will be soloist 
with the orchestra later this month. 

Robert, Gaby, and Jean Casadesus will be 
heard in concertos for one, two, and three pianos 
with orchestras in Rome and Paris later this month. 
Artur Rodzinski will introduce scores by Paul 
Hindemith, Béla Bartok, and Aaron Copland dur- 
ing his engagement in Buenos Aires. Ellen Faull 
has been awarded an honorary membership in 
Sigma Alpha Iota. Yaltah Menuhin and Michael 
Mann made their London debut recently in a pro- 
gram of piano and viola music. 

In May, Teresa Stich Randall will sing Eury- 
dice in performances of Orfeo at the Florence 
Maggio Musicale. She will also sing in three 
performances of the Verdi Requiem with the 
Montreux Symphony in Switzerland. Jaseha 
Horenstein conducted a series of seven concerts 
with the Brussels Philharmonic earlier this year. 
Charles Platte made his debut with the Vienna 
Staatsoper last month. The Chicago-born tenor 
was heard in Serge Prokofieff's The Love for 
Three Oranges. Later he will sing in La Traviata 
and in Rigoletto. First prize in the Radio-Lux- 
embourg International Contest in Musical Inter- 
pretation was won by Ronald Hodges, pianist 
from Norristown, Penna. Josepha Anne Chotzi- 
noff, daughter of Samuel Chotzinoff, was mar- 
ried recently to Herbert Grossman. Carl Fried- 
berg was made an honorary citizen of Toledo, 
Ohio, after he appeared as soloist with the To- 
ledo Symphony, conducted by Wolfgang Strese- 
mann. 


April 15, 1951 





Carlo Edwards 
A scene from Act | of Rossini's William Tell, revived by the Metropolitan Opera on March 21, 1931. 
Prominent in the cast were Editha Fleischer, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giuseppe Danise, and Ezio Pinza 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Not Such a Long Look 


If you want to take a long look into the future, 
just talk to Alfred N. Goldsmith. This gentle- 
man is vice-president and chief engineer of R¢ 
and seems to live about six jumps ahead of most 
of us. We ask tremulously about television, and 
the urbane doctor begins to talk about the enter- 
tainment of the future, in which television is but 
one of the mechanical marvels we shall all take 
for granted some day. Home sound movies con- 
stitute another. 


Words from a Famous Widow 


Bert must have had to put up with a great deal 
from me at first because of my ignorance of 
music,” said Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin. “I disgraced 
myself in our early courtship by asking who Wag- 
ner was. I soon found out.” 


Honors 


In England, the Cobbett Medal for services to 
chamber music has been awarded to Arnold Bax 
... Pablo Casals has been given the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Isabella the Catholic by the King 
of Spain. . The French Government has hon 
ored Vincent d’ Indy by elevating him to the rank 
of Grand Officer of the Legion of Hoiior on his 
eightieth birthday. Among the honors con- 
ferred on Sir George Henschel on his 81st birth- 
day was the freedom of the Company of Musicians. 


German Opera Visit 


Under the baton of Max von Schillings, the 
German Opera opened its New York season at the 
Mecca Auditorium with Tristan und Isolde. Sing- 
ers in the company include Johanna Gadski, Carl 
Hartmann, Marie von Essen, Richard Gross, Karl 
Braun, Johannes Sembach, Esther Stoll, Ida von 
Barsy, Margarethe Baumer, Max Roth, Laurenz 
Pierot, and Max Adrian. 


Gigli Gets Present 


Beniamino Gigli was honored by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera chorus which presented him with a gold 
medal to commemorate the completion of his tenth 
season at the opera house. An accompanying ad- 
dress was signed by 106 members. 


Would He Like Singing Commercials? 


The differences between British and American 
broadcasting, always a favorite topic of conversa- 
tion in radio circles, was stimulated afresh by the 
recent visit to this country of R. Milward Ellis, 
chairman of the British Radio Manufacturing As- 
sociation. Mr. Ellis compared the two systems 
candidly, granting America a preponderance of big 
names, more money, more variety, longer broad- 
casting periods—and lower quality. There is no 
jazz on the British air waves on Sundays. The 
presence of too much advertising on our programs 
appalled Mr. Ellis. 


Applause for Overture, 1931 


For the first time in many a day the hard- 
working orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera had 
to get up and bow. It was at the close of that 
hackneyed but rousing overture popular! nown 
as William Tell, when Tullio Serafir | to bid 
them rise to satisfy the audience unwillit to 
illow the revival of Rossini’s opera roceed 
Would that the rest of the opera were a rthy ! 


Sidelight on Berg Opera 


Pennsylvania Railroad Station 


March 19 at six, one ume 


Arriving in the 
on the evening of 


to an entrance gate with a big placard above it 
reading: WOZZECK. And as one went b vt 
the special train which carried the 4 York 
music pilgrims to Philadelphia for the st it 
portant premiere in this country since a night in 
December, 1918, when Puccini's Tritt was 
given at the Metropolitan, one saw sig n the 
car windows which read: WOZZECK wonder 
what other travellers thouwht? And what did the 
red-caps make of a train full of personas ’ 
baggage? It’s directly against their livelil i! 
(Mephisto’s Musings.) 
New Concertmaster 

Mishel Piastro, who was concertmaster of the 
San Francisco Symphony for Six years is been 
engaged for a similar post with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony He succeeds Scipione 
Guidi, whose resignation came ajiter ears 
Mr. Piastro was born in Kertz, Russia, played in 
the Orient, and made his New York debut in 1920, 





On The Front Cover 


ACK HARRELL, a native Celeste, 
Mic: studied violin for several years be- 

fore he began taking singing lessons. The 
baritone’s first important public engagement came 
in 1935 in a performance by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony of Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Snow 
Maiden. In October, 1938, he made his New York 
recital debut, and the following April he won the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air. Since 
1935 he has given recitals and appeared with lead- 
ing orchestras throughout the United States and 
Canada. He has made four European tours, and 
he has sung leading roles with the Metropolitan 
Opera, the Chicago Opera, and the San Francisco 
Opera. This season he took leading roles in the 
Philharmonic’s concert versions of three operas 
including the title role of Wozzeck. Next season 
he is scheduled to sing with the orchestra in 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo and Brahms’s A German 
Requiem. (Photograph by John Seymour Erwin, 


New York.) 

















British Critic 
(Continued from page 8) 


lightful! Children that we are, it 
makes us feel as noble and responsible 
as when, by shouting that we believe 
in fairies, we save the life of Tinker 
Bell in Peter Pan. 

The production was “devised” by 
Theodore Komisarjevsky and “staged” 
by Vladimir Rosing; ignorant of the 
exact boundary between their func- 
tions, I can only award a combined 
bouquet to both. The scenery, de- 
signed (as were the costumes and 
masks) by Msistlav Dobujinsky, was 
gay in color and bold and simple in 
conception. It formed an admirable 
framework for acting that was prop- 
erly stylized but never became stiff or 
over-mannered. A little-known work 
such as this opera relieves the stage 
director from the deadly dilemma that 
so often besets him in general reper- 
tory works—the dilemma of either be- 
ing bogged down by traditions or of 
appearing to play the deliberate rebel. 
The Love for Three Oranges has here 
been given a staging so pleasant, 
and seemingly so inevitable, that the 
newcomer disentangles with difficulty 
the contributions made respectively by 
the opera and by the production. The 
work is given in an English transla- 
tion by Victor Seroff, which flows 
admirably. A spoken prologue, writ- 
ten by Mr. Komisarjevsky, is used— 
although a different prologue appears 
in the libretto as sold in the theatre. 

And what does Prokofieff con- 
tribute? Before entering the theatre, 
the music-lover in all probability can 
recall one and only one tune from 
the opera—the impudent, near-gro- 
tesque march that has been made 
famous through concert transcriptions 
for orchestra and piano. When he 
emerges from a performance he may 
weli find himself haunted by one and 
only one tune—the same one, which 
is heard and hinted at more than once 
in the score. For the rest, Prokofieff 
provides little in the way of operatic 
ear-ticklers. He avoids anything so 
compact in form as to justify its de- 
scription as an aria. Sometimes, in- 
deed, one almost sees in action the 
conscious process of avoidance. W hen 
the fantastic and evil cook-giantess is 
fascinated and reduced to harmless- 
ness by the sight of a magic ribbon 
(acknowledgments to Papageno, 
please!) her utterance begins as 
though she were embarking in a full- 
scale vocal scena; but sgon it tails off 
into a dance and then into a resump- 
tion of the business of the plot. Still, 
there is no mistaking the quicksilver 
attractiveness of Prokofieff’s music— 
particularly, perhaps, when the orches- 
tra is heard alone, as in the music to 
which the “bad” characters are made 
as a punishment to sweep the floor. 
The lively melody, the pungent or- 
chestration, the easy- sounding yet un- 
expected chromatic key -changes, stamp 
the work as a felicitous product of 
its composer’s gifts. 

Musically, the performance could 
have been better. The orchestra, 
conducted by Laszlo Halasz, tended 
to raggedness; Robert Rounseville, as 
the princely hero, sounded forced and 
uhlyrical. Elaine Malbin, however, was 
both as dainty and as sweet- voiced 
as the fairy-tales say a princess should 
be; and the cook- giantess, a role for 
a male low comedian, was deliciously 
pana by Richard Wentworth. As 
Truffaldino, the prince’s companion 
on his travels, Luigi Velluci gave an 
endearing characterization although he 
was vocally a little monotonous. Law- 
rence Winters was finely sonorous as 
Celio, the magician, and Frances Bible 
tackled with her usual accomplishment 
the part of the prince’s wicked cousin. 
Norman Scott, Carlton Gauld, Lorna 
Sydney (whose enunciation lacked 
clarity), and Emile Renan filled the 
other principal parts. 

The audience revelled, as well they 
might, in this unusual and fetching 
entertainment. But during the final 
moments of the opera, when a dance 
takes place, there was considerable 
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obstruction to the view when certain 
members of the audience suddenly re- 
called that they had an urgent ap- 
pointment elsewhere. Late-comers are 
an old trouble in opera; behold now 


the early-goers, 
menace. 


Young Composers 


A disappointing start was made on 
April 13 to a series of concerts held 
at the New School for Social Re- 
search. Chamber groups from the 
school orchestra played works by 
Henry Cowell, the school’s music di- 
rector, and by several young com- 
posers, some of them students at the 
school. The students not only per- 
formed the music but also organized 
the concert—a praiseworthy enterprise 
on the face of it. But the young com- 
posers’ work was of a markedly low 
quality. A trio for violin, oboe, and 
piano by Bert Bacharach displayed 
originality, with some effective mo- 
ments in the middle movement, but 
otherwise not one of the pieces—rang- 
ing from the severest atonality to the 
slushiest collocations of added sixths 
and added ninths—merited public per- 
formance. To push students’ work too 
soon out into the world does not help 
the composers, but merely alarms the 
public—including this British reviewer, 
who felt surprised that a school should 
sponsor the public performance of 
works that would look rather bat- 
tered after a classroom discussion. It 
would do no service to shout the stu- 
dents’ individual weaknesses from 
these columns, so it shall merely be 
recorded that the composers were 
Francis Hebron (String Trio, and 
Miniature No. 2, for saxophone and 
winds), Jack Duffy (Adagio, Swing 
and Waltz, for wind quartet, and 
“1950,” septet for strings and wood- 
winds), Ronald Roseman (Fugue for 
Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon), John 
DeWitt (Divertimento, for flute and 
oboe), Sylvia Foodim, and Joseph 
Paladino (each a string quartet move- 
ment). The performances were gen- 
erally given with remarkable assur- 
ance, considerable technique, and in- 
sufficient expression. 

The concert ended with Henry 
Cowell’s Tocanta. According to the 
composer, who was present, the title 
synthesizes the terms toccata and can- 
tata. The piece uses wordless so- 
prano, flute, cello, and piano, and was 
performed by Alice Burnett, Frank 
Langone, Joseph Paladino, and Sylvia 
Foodim. The soprano sang consis- 
tently too softly to give the ensemble 
satisfactory balance, and the cellist’s 
intonation was sometimes unsure; but, 
even so, it was clear that the work — 
which slips easily from one tonality 
to another, and flirts harmlessly with 
polytonality—makes a strong claim to 
rank among the dullest ever to come 
from an established composer. In 
fact, this Tocanta is turgedious. 


certainly an equal 


National Gallery Concert 


The Howard University Choir, di- 
rected by Warner Lawson, sang 
modern American music on April 15 
at the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was the third of 
four concerts that formed the Gal- 
lery’s eighth American Music Festi- 
val. The pleasant courtyard that 
formed the auditorium was full; about 
six hundred people were seated and 
about four hundred stood. It was 
interesting for a British visitor to 
see that Washington has followed the 
lead of London—where the National 
Gallery’s concerts, held at lunch-time 
and organized by Myra Hess, so 
nobly relieved the famine of music 
during the early, dangerous days of 
the second World War. (Or it would 
perhaps be truer to say that Wash- 
ing has succeeded London, where Na- 
tional Gallery concerts have now 
ceased.) This Washington concert, 
my final assignment as guest reviewer 
for MusicAL AMERICA, proved as 
stimulating a musical experience as 
has come my way on this visit. 

The Howard University Choir sang 
sensitively, accurately and with clear 


enunciation. The tone of the singers, 
some fifty in number, was a little 
thin at first, but became wholly agree- 
able as the evening progressed. Their 
director avoided the sudden crescendi, 
the forte-piano effects, and other 
somewhat sensational stylistic dy- 
namics whose abuse has led one to 
think them typical of Negro choral 
singing. Doubtless he was correct 
in so doing—as also in presenting a 
program which did not include ar- 
rangements of traditional Negro songs 
—since such a choir as his has every 
right to be judged as an interpreter 
of the normal concert repertory, and 
not as the purveyor of a regional or 
dialectal form of art. Yet there were 
times when the choir could well have 
been summoned by greater dynamic 
urgency — particularly in Randall 
Thomson’s Tarantella (a setting of 
Hilaire Belloc’s poem beginning “Do 
you remember an inn, Miranda?”’), in 
which not all the composer’s accentua- 
tion-marks were observed, and in 
which the total effect was somewhat 
tame. More brilliance might also have 
been imparted to Aaron Copland’s 
Las Agachadas, a Spanish-language 
setting in almost concerto-grosso 
form, with a smaller solo group and 
a large accompanying chorus. This 
piece seems somewhat superficial, al- 
though it would perhaps be unfair to 
describe it as Villa-Lobos diluted with 
Coca-Cola. 

The Copland work and nearly all 
the other items were receiving their 
first Washington performances. Poem 
of America, an extended work that 
occupied all the second half of the 
concert, was being given its first per- 
formance anywhere. The composer 
(who was present) is Mark Fax, Mr. 
Lawson’s colleague on the faculty of 
Howard University. The libretto is 
“compiled” from poetry by Walt 
Whitman, with a certain freedom in 
omission and addition of words. Mr. 
Fax showed plainly his skill in con- 
structing certain small forms incorpo- 
rated in the piece (for instance, a 
canon for female voices of the words 
“Rhymes and rhymers pass away”) 
and in the sectional handling of voices. 
But as _a_ whole the piece is dis- 
jointed, lacking in contrast, and weari- 
some. That canon, for instance— 
there seems no reason, in the poem, 
for the flow of the sense to be held 
up at that point by the considerable 
repetition of words which the canon 
involves, nor for a repeat of the canon 
later. Mr. Fax indeed not only re- 
peats words at great length, but even 
goes back, after setting intervening 
material, to a former passage in the 
poem. Whitman, of all poets—the 





will not yield to much formalistic 
musical treatment. A line such as 
“Age, precedent, have long been accu- 
mulating undirected materials” can be 
said (or sung, or declaimed) once, 
and that is enough: it becomes ab- 
surd if subjected to the extended 
fugal treatment accorded it in this 
work. Mr. Fax is, of course, in 
good company. Vaugh 1n Williams’ 
setting of Whitman in A Sea Sym- 
phony is an act of almost equal vio- 
lence. But the Vaughan Williams 
work has a certain breadth and spon- 
taneity that carries it along; Mr. 
~ 1x’s piece has not. If one compares 





pa use of a solo male singer plus a 
mixed chorus—with Earl Robinson’s 
Ballad for Americans, the conclusion 
must be that Mr. Fax’s piece is 
learned but dead and Mr. Robinson’s 
vulgar but breathing real life. For 
Poem of America the choir had a fine 
solo baritone, Edward Matthews, as 
guest artist. 

The remainder of the program 
ranged from Harold Fredell’s un- 
accompanied anthem, King of Glory, 
King of Peace, in well-made tradi- 
tional idiom, to the strictly contempo- 
rary setting by William Bergsma of 
Let True Love Be Among Us. This 
piece is a tour de force: any com- 
poser, almost, might have a set a thir- 
teenth-century religious lyric to music 
of a modal flavor, as Mr. Bergsma 


has done, but how many would fyr. 
ther harness it to a fast tempo and a 
rhythm of jazz-like syncopations? The 
technique is sure, the effect brilliant, 
Here is perhaps the most excitin 
piece of American music that I haye 
encountered in my stay. 

Robert Ward’s charming setting of 
With Rue My Heart is Laden (of 
which the title was given on the pro. 
gram in small letters, as though A, EF, 
Housman were e. e. cummings) 
showed an ability to write with in. 
dividuality within the old romantic 
tradition; so did Spring Pastoral, in 
which Mary Howe (who was present) 
has delicately and imaginatively set a 
poem by Elinor Wylie. Works by 
Peter Mennin, Robert Delaney, and 
Norman Dello Joio rounded out a con- 
cert that was enterprisingly planned 
and well executed. An Englishman, 
mindful of his own country’s high 
choral standards, has no hesitation in 
saluting the fine musicianship of this 
performance. Attrus Fleming, Jr, 
and Henry Kindlam ably shared the 
piano accompaniments. 


Wozzeck 
(Continued from page 5) 

Mack Harrell’s Wozzeck rank: as 
one of the finest performances I ave 
ever heard. Wozzeck’s true self. his 
basic decency struggling to rise 
through the confusion of his op- 
pressed mind, was displayed in this 
portrayal. Mr. Harrell performed the 
normally-sung section of his rol in 
such a way as to make the fantesti- 
cally complex melodic intervals sc und 
inevitable and natural; and he lif- 
ferentiated coirectly between this and 
the Sprechstimme, of which he was 
equally the master. Occasionally he 
would be a tone or so off pitch in the 
sung passages, but this happened 
much more rarely than one would 
think possible in this music. Ei'een 
Farrell, as Marie, made some more 
serious errors of pitch; but her jer- 
formance must also be classed as no 
less than admirable. She showed great 
tenderness in her opening scene, with 
the child, and tense passion during the 
quarrel with Wozzeck. Edwina Fus- 
tis was properly shrewish and force- 
ful as Margaret. 

How much, one wonders, do the « 
casional lapses from pitch matter in 
this music? Not so much, perhaps; 
the direction of the melody (up or 
down) and the rhythm are more im- 
portant than actual pitch in the voice 
parts. The harmonic pattern of the 
music is determined by the orchestra, 
not the voices. In fact, almost the 
only serious trouble arises when a 
singer’s wrong note suggests, by its 
relation to the accompanying or suc- 
ceeding tone of an orchestral instru- 
ment, a degree of consonance that the 
composer did not intend. Such mo- 
ments did not occur often enough on 
this occasion to impede one’s appre- 
ciation of the porformance and one’s 
gratitude for the labor and artistry 
involved. The presentation conceded 
something to the operatic nature of 
the work. Some stage poses were re- 
produced on the platform—for in- 
stance, Wozzeck stood behind the 
seated Captain in the opening scene, 
when he is supposed to be shaving 
him. Wozzeck, Andres, and the two 
artisans appeared in their shirtsleeves, 
presumably to emphasize their dif- 
ference in social status from the Cap- 
tain and Doctor. The soloists were 
permitted to turn to each other while 
singing; this was a mistake, in so far 
as it prevented certain passages from 
being fully audible from seats at the 
side of the hall. But the performance, 
as a whole, was memorable. A betier 
one is scarcely to be thought possible. 


Addition to List 
Of English Managers 


The list of concert managers in 
England in the special issue of Musi- 
CAL AMERICA inadvertently omitted 
the name of S. A. Gorlinsky, Ltd. 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1 
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Indianapolis 
Hears Premiere 
Of Malipiero Work 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Malipiero’s Fifth 
Symphony, scored for two pianos and 
orchestra, was given its American 
premiere by the Indianapolis Sym- 
hony in the program for Feb. 4 and 
5. With Fabien Sevitzky conducting 
and Bartlett and Robertson as soloists, 
the work seemed more difficult than 
impressive, having more manner than 
matter. The duo-pianists were also 
heard in Mozart’s E flat major Con- 
certo. 

During the Christmas season the or- 
chestra gave a curious performance of 
Carmen. The Murat Theatre stage, 
where its concerts are given, is just 
about large enough for the eighty 
members of the orchestra. For the 
opera the orchestra, the Indianapolis 
Symphonic Choir, and ten soloists 
were crowded onto it. Some sem- 
blance of action was attempted be- 
twren the conductor’s podium and the 
orchestra, but space was so circum- 
scr bed the results were sketchy. Fur- 
th: rmore, some of the soloists sang in 
French and some in English. 

rra_ Petina sang the title role 
agreeably, if without much distinc- 
tion. Her excellent talents as an 
aciress, however, helped to create 
some illusion. Her colleagues were 
Naomi Pryor as Micaéla, Mario 
3crini as Don José, and Floyd Worth- 
‘auton as Escamillo. Mrs. Pryor, a 
voice teacher at the Jordan College 
of Music, shared honors with Miss 
Pctina in the performance. The other 
six singers were local students. 

[he orchestra’s first concerts of 
the New Year, on Jan. 7 and 8, 
brought Claudio Arrau as soloist in 
Brahms’s First Piano Concerto. The 
fcllowing week Jascha Heifetz was 
heard in Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo, and the orchestra included 


Cowell’s Fourth Symphony in the 
rogram. 

S the weeks between Dec. 23 and 
Feb. 5, the orchestra also played a 
Pop concert, with Toba Brill as pi- 
ano soloist; a Meet Your Orchestra 
program, sponsored by the city and 
open to the public without charge; a 
children’s concert; eight high-school 
concerts; and two concerts for in- 
dustrial organizations. Renato Pacini, 
assistant conductor, led some pro- 
grams and Mr. Sevitzky all the rest. 

Izler Solomon conducted the Israel 
Philharmonic in its local concert on 
Feb. 6, and Isaac Stern was the violin 
soloist. ; 

Yehudi Menuhin and_ Ferruccio 
Tagliavini have been recent recitalists. 
Stanley Weiner and Edwin Biltcliffe, 
concertmaster and pianist of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, gave a joint 
program on Jan. 24. : 

Jordan College staged Alberto Bim- 
boni’s In the Name of Culture, an 
operatic jibe at women’s clubs, on 
Jan. 9 and 10. 

The season’s second concert by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of  Indi- 
anapolis was conducted by Ernst 
Hoffman, with Janna Dawson as solo- 
ist in Beethoven’s Third Piano Con- 
certo. 

—WALTER WHITWORTH 


Michigan College 
Offers Bach Program 


East LANsinG, Micu.— The col- 
lepium musicum of the Michigan 
State College music department pre- 
sented a program on Feb. 18 devoted 
to music by three of J. S. Bach's 
sons, played by a chamber orchestra 
conducted by Alexander Schuster, 
with Ernst Victor Wolff as harpsi- 
chord soloist. The department closed 
its 1950-51 concert series with a pro- 
gram by Reginald Kell and Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski. With the co- 
operation of the radio, speech, drama, 
and art departments, the music de- 
partment will hold a fine-arts festival 
this spring. 

—ETHELYN SEXTON 
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Graham Offers 
Orchestral Dance 
In Denver Concert 


Denver.—During February, Saul 
Caston conducted the Denver Sym- 
phony in concerts at which Martha 
Graham; Harold Whippler, assistant 
concertmaster; and Fred Hoeppner, 
first cellist, were soloists. The largest 
crowd to see a modern dance in these 
parts filled the auditorium when 
Miss Graham danced her Judith, to 
William Schuman’s very effective 
score. Reaction to the work was very 
strong in both directions, and there 
may be similar presentations in the 
future. 

Other concerts led by Mr. Caston 
in past months have had as soloists 
Robert Casadesus, playing his own E 
major Piano Concerto and the Liszt 
A major Concerto; Storm Bull, head 
of the University of Colorado piano 
department, playing Bart6ék’s Second 
Piano Concerto; Dorothy Maynor; 
Ruthabeth Kreuger Conrad, Denver 
violinist; John Browning, Jr., seven- 
teen-year-old pianist whose parents 
were formerly active in Denver mu- 
sical life; and Selma Caston, wife of 
the conductor, who sang Chausson’s 
Poéme de l’Amour et de la Mer and 
the solo part in Harl McDonald’s 
Third Symphony. Mr. McDonald was 
guest conductor for his symphony. 

According to a recent announce- 
ment, Mr. Caston will continue as 
music director and conductor of the 
orchestra under a new long-term con- 
tract. 

During a two-week midseason ab- 
sence Mr. Caston’s place was taken at 
one concert by Leopold Stokowski 
and at the second by Walter Eisen- 
berg, concertmaster of the orchestra. 
Mr. Eisenberg has also been busy as 
conductor of a local chamber orches- 
tra and a new revue presented by the 
Urban League. 

Two works by resident composers 
were played by the Denver Symphony 
in a November concert—Cecil Effin- 
ger’s Little Symphony and Emmy 
Brady Rogers’ Platte Valley, Fan- 
tasy on Cowboy Tunes and Rhythms, 
for piano and orchestra. Mrs. Rogers 
was soloist in her composition. 

Arthur W. Oberfelder has _pre- 
sented the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Rudolf Firkusny, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Yehudi Menuhin, Artur 
Rubinstein, Gregor Piatigorsky, Jussi 
and Anna-Lisa Bjoerling, the de Paur 
Infantry Chorus, Ballet Theatre, and 
the Israel Philharmonic. Serge 
Koussevitzky, conducting the Israeli 
group, was making his debut here. 

The annual performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah, given by the Munici- 
pal Chorus and a special orchestra, 


was conducted by John C. Kendel. 
The soloists were Mary Kendel 
Conklin, Lucille Holm, Franklin 


Barger, and Roger Dexter Fee. 

Antonia Brico returned from sev- 
eral months abroad to conduct the 
Denver Business Men’s Symphony in 
a program offering the Sibelius Fifth 
Symphony and, as soloist, Josephine 
Goodenough, oboist, and Elizabeth 
Stiles Leffingwell, cellist. 

Il Trovatore, presented in several 
performances with two-piano accom- 
paniment and_ scaled-down _ sets, 
proved to be good entertainment as 
presented by an experim2ntal group 
known as the Capitol Opera Com- 
pany. Robert Lansing is the moti- 
vating force in the group. 


—CerciL EFFINGER 


Herz Re-engaged 
By Duluth Orchestra 


DututH, Minn.—The Duluth 
Symphony Association has re-engaged 
Hermann Herz as conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony for the 1951-52 
season. It will be his second season 
with the orchestra. 
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DANCE 


Helen McGehee and Ronne Aul 
92nd St. YMHA, April 7 


The Dance Center of the YM and 
YWHA presented a dance recital by 
Helen McGehee and Ronne Aul on 
April 7 that offered reassuring evi- 
dence that there are young modern 
dancers who have both interesting 
ideas and_ resourceful techniques. 
Miss McGehee, a leading dancer in 
Martha Graham’s company, is in fact 
a. technical virtuoso. She has a 
phenomenal control of her body, and 
she delights in using it in her choreog- 
raphy, which is strongly influenced by 
her great teacher but not: slavishly 
imitative. The Pit, a study in frustra- 
tion and emancipation, contrasted 
slow, highly tensed movement in the 
first part, called Inside, with free, 
joyous, space-filling movement, in the 
second, called Outside. Another solo, 
Suspended Path was both plastically 
beautiful and psychologically compel- 
ling. Five Medieval Tapestries (La 
Dame 4a la Licorne), illustrating the 
senses of Sight, Smell, Taste, Touch, 
and Hearing, was impishly delightful. 
Someone to Play With was a wistful, 
lyric dance; Undine, a duet danced 
with Jack Moore, was touched with 
mystery and terror. The familiar Man 
With a Load of Mischief, also a duet, 
was funny as ever. Miss McGehee is 
a major talent; she needs to expand 
the emotional range and human 
warmth of her choreography and of 
her stage personality, but she has a 
superb equipment and vivid creative 
imagination. 

Mr. Aul, who is a member of the 
Dudley-Maslow-Bales company, is 
more impressive as a performer than 
he is as a choreographer, but two of 
his dances revealed a sense of dra- 
matic projection and organic design. 


Street Musician, a development of 
suffering into joy and back into de- 
pression, had line, energy, and coher- 
ance; and Proteus, despite its tenta- 
tive handling, was an interesting ex- 
ploration of shifting moods and forms. 
Movement Dance, although loose in 
structure, was dynamically gripping. 
His other dances, Welcoming Jester, 
Boy with Flowers, Warrior, and At 
the Recital were too sketchy and tri- 
vial in subject to hold interest. Mr. 
Aul has splendid elevation and a good 
rhythmic sense. He needs to get be- 
yond his technical facility, to intensify 
his effectiveness as an interpreter. 

Eugene Lester was the pianist for 
Miss McGehee, and Camilla DeLeon 
for Mr. Aul. Most of the music had 
not been composed for the dances, but 
none of it clashed with the choreog- 
raphy. 


—R. S 


Haiti Festival 
Ziegfeld Theatre, April 8 


As part of the celebrations of Haiti 
Week in New York, Jean Leon 
Destiné and his company of dancers, 
with Jeanne Ramon, gave this recital. 
He was assisted by the drum players, 
Alphonse Cimber, Ti-Roro, and Ti- 
Marcel; artists of the Troupe Folk- 
lorique Nationale de Port-Au-Prince ; 
Lumane Casimir, singer; and others. 

Mr. Destiné and Miss Ramon are 
well known to the New York dance 
public, and they performed brilliantly 
at this recital. The most interesting 
works on the program were those in 
which they had a dominant role, 
Witch Doctor, a hypnotic voodoo 
dance; Market Scene in Port-Au- 
Prince; and Spider Dance, a fascinat- 
ing solo by Mr. Destiné. Both artists 
have the instinctive rhythmic control, 
the ease and grace of execution, and 
the passionate vitality characteristic 
of folk dancers, yet both are fully 
disciplined and experienced perform- 
ers in more than one idiom. 





Then come prepared for a new 
miracle of radionic science—the 
sensational new Zenith “Cobra- 
Matic” Record Player. 


For now—by simply touching a 
lever to adjust speed—you automat- 
ically adjust and control pitch and 
tempo to suit your own ears. 


It’s a little known fact, but all 
record-players (including Zeniths 
prior to the Cobra-Matic) vary in 
turntable speed at time of manu- 
facture and get worse as they grow 
older. A difference of only 1 RPM 
(Revolution Per Minute) will make 
an Lp (Long Playing 33%) record 
sound sharp or flat by more than a 
quarter tone! And two brand new 


The COBRA-MATIC Record 
Player is an exclusive 
feature of all new Zenith 
Radio-Phonographs and 


Television combinations. 









Melchior 


4, when you play his records 


Ever want to practice singing to an instrumental record tuned exactly to 
the pitch of your own voice? Ever want to dance to a slower or faster 
tempo? Ever dream of hearing records play—one after another to the 
exact pitch that gives you the greatest listening pleasure? 


on the Zenith 


COBRA-MATIC 


RECORD PLAYER 


phonographs may differ by almost 
a full half-tone in pitch! 

Only the NEW ZENITH COBRA- 
MATIC—of a// automatic record- 
players—enables you to play records 
at the exact speed to give perfect 
pitch, tempo and timbre. \t plays 
not only the three standard speeds 
(33%, 45 and 78 RPM) and the com- 
ing new speed of 16 rpm, but also 
ALL intermediate speeds— 
thousands of them —between 10 and 
85! Now, even your cherished old- 
time Gold Seals, Columbias, 
Victors, Brunswicks that were 
recorded at different speeds, can be 
played with perfect pitch, tempo and 
timbre that give them rich, new 
tone quality! 


f ] 





—_ 


dei i 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chinese 39, Ill. 








Some of the group works, such as 
Congo Tropical, Corn Coumbite, and 
Apparition of the Thunder God were 
too loose in structure and repetitious 
in material to sustain interest. Charm- 
ing as the gyrations of the pelvis and 
torso and the arm and shoulder move- 
ments of Haitian dance are, they can 
become tiresome if they are not 
viewed in a larger context. 

The drum playing was stirring, and 
it was quite sufficient for the dancing, 
without the irruptions of a jazz or- 
chestra that was heard at happily in- 
frequent intervals throughout the eve- 
ning. The narrative, in tourist style, 
was also superfluous. Miss Casimir 
sang with gusto, once she had grown 
accustomed to the stage. The cos- 
tumes were properly colorful and the 
headdresses a study in seit 7 ™ 

—R. S. 


Garth, Schurman and Hodes 
92nd St. YMHA, April 15, 3:00 


Three newcomers were presented by 
the Dance Center of the YM and 
YWHA at this recital. This series is 
especially important in that it gives 
young dancers a chance to try their 
wings before the public without the 
ruinous expenses of a Broadway con- 
cert. Midi Garth had the most inter- 
esting dances to offer. No Refuge, a 
dance in two sections titled Waking 
and Dreaming, contained highly ex- 
pressive and original movement. The 
second part, danced on a sort of 
chair, was full of striking extensions, 
body pulsations and distortions. 
Predatory Figure was also _ psy- 
chologically clear and well organized. 
A trio, Ode For The Morrow, per- 


formed with Lucy Venable and 
Muriel Brenner, began well but dis- 
integrated. As a performer, Miss 


Garth was variable. At her best, in 
No Refuge, she moved excitingly and 
with control; in other dances she was 
weak and lackadaisical. 

Stuart Hodes is a capable dancer 
who has not yet fully released him- 
self, either in technique or in choreog- 
raphy. A dynamic and _ percussive 
work called Flak brought out a 
strength and power of dramatic pro- 
jection he had not revealed up to 
that point. Most young dancers knock 
themselves out and overcrowd their 
compositions with vehement climaxes. 
Mr. Hodes goes to the other extreme ; 
he is too modest and too economical, 
although he composes cleanly and in- 
telligently. Surrounding, Unknown 
a solo in three parts—had some color- 
ful passages, and Drive revealed a 
sensitive rhythmic consciousness. 

Nona Schurman is perhaps more 
talented as a choreographer than as a 
performer. Her movement tended to 
be sluggish and indecisive, but several 
of her dances showed both humor and 
dramatic fancy. In the Studio was an 
amusing glimpse of a dance in the 
making, and then in concert perform- 
ance. Of Night and Time, although 
much too long, had good invention in 
it; and The Waiting, a portrait of ex- 
pectant motherhood, was tasteful and 
a appealing. Hostage of 

Hatred found Miss Schurman out of 
her depth. Most of her dances are 
eclectic, but she borrows wisely and 
well. David Tudor was the pianist for 
Miss Garth, Sylvia Marshal for Miss 
Schurman, and Eugene Lester for 
Mr. Hodes. 


—R. S. 


Ballet Theatre 


(Continued from page 7) 


human love. The cats appear and act 
as human beings until midnight, when 
they resume their animal form. 
Agatha is miraculously transformed 
by her love and does not revert to 
cathood at the midnight bell, despite 
the enraged protests of her fellow 
cats. The musician takes her home. 
One night she can no longer deny the 
call of the wild, and she crawls out 
onto the roof-tops. The musician fol- 
lows her, falls, and is killed. She 


curls up beside him to follow him in 
death. 

Miss Marchand (who danced so 
beautifully with the Petit company in 
L’Oeuf a la Coque) was superb 
Agatha. Besides being a fine char- 
acter dancer she has a finished clas- 
sical technique. Mr. Kriza was con- 
vincing, if overstrenuous, as the mu- 
sician. Eric Braun gave a dazzling 
performance as the Cat Baron, and 
Angela Velez was vividly feline as 
The Black Cat who strives for his 
favors. The score is exactly right for 
the choreography, and the décor is 
ingenious and imaginative. Without 
adding anything to the art of dance, 
this is a captivating ballet. 

Mary Ellen Moylan had regained 
the poise she lacked on opening night, 
and her phrasing in Les Sylphides was 
elegant. Norma Vance and Mr. Kriza 
also danced with a fine sense of ri 
mantic distance. Alicia Alonso and 
Igor Youskevitch brought down th: 
house with a fabulous performance o{ 
the Black Swan pas de deux. It was 
living lesson in classical style. Ou 
standing in Les Patineurs was Ruth 
Ann Koesun, as The Girl in Yellow, 
ably assisted by Barbara Lloyd, Mi 
Vance, Dimitri Romanoff, Virgini 
Barnes, Paula Lloyd and the other 
Alexander Smallens and Josep 
Levine shared the podium, both cor 
ducting adequately. , 

—R. 


Queens College Group 
Presents New Opera 
The Caliph’s Clock, a new opera by 


Leo Kraft to a libretto by Josep! 
Machlis, was given its first perform- 


ance at Pauline Edwards Hall o1 
March 30 by the Queens Colleg: 
opera workshop, a_ student grou; 


Both composer and librettist are mem 
bers of the college faculty. The opera 
was commissioned by the workshop 
The story, which has to do with a 
New England clock salesman wh 
sells a potentate a clock, then throws 
it out of adjustment so as to further 
his suit of his customer’s daughter, is 
a simple-hearted comedy that spreads 
terribly thin over the three-act forn 
in which it is cast. The libretto is 
awkward and the score totally devoid 
of invention or interesting ideas. Botl 
are far below minimum professional 
standards. None of the singers wert 
more than passable, even in a work 
shop context. For the record, the 
principals were William Werbell, 
Michael Basile, Helen Toby Feit, and 


Charles Ahlers. Phyllis Rappaport 
and the composer played the two 
pianos while George Petipas con- 
ducted. 


—J. H., Jr 


Hannikainen Receives 
Appointment in Helsinki 


HELsINKI, FINLAND. — Tauno Han 
nikainen, Finnish conductor who has 
been in the United States since 1939, 
has been appointed conductor of th 
Helsinki Municipal Orchestra, as oi 
June 1. The orchestra has had no 
regular conductor in recent seasons 
In addition to it, Finland has three 
other major orchestras, which wert 
omitted from the list of European or- 
chestras in the special issue of Musi- 
cAL AMERICA. They are the Finnish 
Radio Orchestra, Nils-Eric Fongstedt, 
conductor, in Helsinki; the Tamper« 
Municipal Orchestra, Eero Kosonen, 
conductor; and the Turku Municipal 
Orchestra, Ole Edgren, conductor. 


ASCAP Members 
Made Board Directors 


Among the members of the Amer 
ican Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers who were recently 


elected to the board of directors are 
John Tasker Howard, A. Walter 
Kramer, Deems Taylor, Frank H. 
Connor, Donald Gray, and Gustave 
Schirmer. They will serve for two 
years. 
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First Anniversary Reached 


By Accompanists Unlimited 


HIS month marks the first anni- 
IT versaty of a novel musical or- 

ganization, Accompanists Unlim- 
ited. This agency, which was con- 
ceived and organized under the super- 
yision of Norma Waldon, has solved 
many hitherto knotty practical prob- 
lems. 

Miss Waldon has been active in 
music for many years; young herself, 
she became well acquainted with the 
perplexing problems that beset young 
artists starting out on their careers. 
One of the most vexing of these has 
to do with accompanists. Soloists are 
forever trying to find pianists. A 
singer has an important audition, or 
a last-minute engagement for a con- 
cert; the pianist with whom he has 


sali 


been — is out of town. How 
can he find a competent and reliable 
partner? Frantic telephone calls to 


friends for last-minute recommenda- 
tions often result in situations detri- 
mental to morale and to perform- 
ances. Perhaps even more important 
is the question of out-of-town tours. 
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Some artists can afford to take their 
own pianists with them, but younger 
and less-well known ones, whose fees 
are necessarily small, cannot. Travel- 
ling expenses are high, and the young 
artist has sometimes had to decline 
engagements that would prove valu- 
able to him from the standpoints of 
both reputation and experience simply 
because he could not take a pianist 
to a distant state for two or three 
concerts, nor count on finding a suit- 
able one there. 

Then there are the problems con- 
fronting accompanists—first, the pian- 
ist who comes to New York hoping 
to find someone who needs an accom- 
panist; second, the pianist who 
chooses to make his career outside of 
New York and who would like to do 
accompanying on the side. The first 
used to have no way of establishing 
contact with more than a small part 
of his potential clientele; the second, 
by not being in New York at all, 
doomed himself to at least partial 
obscurity. 

As matters stood, the pianist living 
outside of New York stood little 
chance of finding work with touring 


artists except under emergency or 
otherwise — unusual circumstances. 
Skilled accompanists and _ valuable 


musical collaborators would hesitate to 
accept conservatory or university posts 
in outlying cities, for fear of total 
exclusion from the advantages—artis- 
tic and financial—of collaboration with 
well-known artists. Conversely, talent- 
ed accompanists from all over the 
country would congregate in New 
York, for there lay their only chance 
of establishing contact with prominent 
or promising soloists. 

Accompanists Unlimited has gone a 
surprisingly long way, during its brief 
span of existence, toward finding solu- 
tions for these problems. The agency 
chooses its pianists carefully. All ap- 
plicants are auditioned at length, and 
their qualifications and capabilities are 
noted; complete files are kept on all 
accompanists registered with the 
agency. In this way, when an artist 
in New York calls the agency for a 
pianist, the most specific requirements 
as to repertoire and experience can be 
met. A violinist will be sent a num- 
ber of accompanists who are experi- 
enced not only in violin repertoire but 
in that particular area of it needed 
by him; from these he may select the 
most satisfactory. Although the agency 
operates on a commission basis inso- 
far as the accompanist is concerned, 


on 








its services are entirely free to the ac- 
companist-seeking artist. 

The same degree of selectivity ob- 
tains in the registering of out-of- 
town pianists. Some have been recom- 


mended by artists with whom they 
have worked; nearly all have been 
auditioned by Miss Waldon herself, 


either in their home cities or in New 
York. An artist setting out on tour 
is now able, through the agency, to 
find out in advance what accompanist 
will be available in what cities. The 
agency’s out- of-town pianists must be 
experienced and facile, for their as- 
signments frequently must be fulfilled 
with minimum rehearsal, as when a 
touring artist’s own accompanist be- 
comes ill. Here again the agency’s 
complete files help eliminate much of 
the emergency haphazardness that has 
lowered musical standards in the past. 

In addition to calls for concert 
work, there is a large and constant 
need for pianists to accompany for 
dance and opera groups, workshops, 
rehearsals, and auditions. Accompan- 
ists Unlimited is a centralized clear- 
ing-house where the right pianist (and 
an available one) can be reached by 
artist, teacher, or student—by any- 
one, in fact, who needs an accom- 
panist. The agency lists over fifty 
pianists in New York. Already, after 
only a year of existence, it lists pian- 
ists in forty-five states. 


Soprano Sings Twice 
In Notre Dame Series 


SoutH Benn, Inp.—Lilly Windsor 
gave a recital in the University of 
Notre Dame concert and lecture se- 


ries on April 10. The soprano, a 
member of the Royal Opera in Rome, 
had already sung in the series last 
November, and her re - engagement 
marked the first time an artist had 
appeared twice in it in the same sea- 
son. 


Naumburg Awards Go 
To Three Young Artists 
The young artists chosen by the 


Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foun- 


dation in its recent annual auditions 


for New York debut recitals under 

its auspices next season are Joyce 

Flissler, violinist, of New York; 

Laurel Hurley, soprano, of Allentown, 

Penna.; and June Kovach, pianist, of 

Los Angeles. 

Eleanor French Married 

To Advertising Executive 
Eleanor French, daughter of Ward 

French, was married on April 14 to 


Hendrik Booraem, Jr., at Westport, 
Conn. The bride’s father is chairman 
of the board of directors of Columbia 
Artists Management. Mr. Booraem is 
of McCann-Erickson Inc 


an executive 
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PINS FOR ACCOMPANISTS 


Norma Waldon, director of Accompanists Unlimited, points to a map of 
the United States on which pins indicate the cities where the organi- 
zation can supply accompanists for recitalists appearing there or nearby 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 10) 


could have on a modern piano, even 
though the dynamic range was much 
smaller. The lightly-stroked theme 
of the Haydn slow movement had an 
exquisite, almost ethereal quality, 
while the uncomplicated, light-hearted 
figurations in the Mozart sounded 
most appropriate when realized in the 
relaxed tones of the Challis instru- 
ment. 

In composing his sonatas Scarlatti 
used the harpsichord to create or imi- 
tate special effects possible only on 
that instrument. In the half-dozen 
played by Mr. Kirkpatrick—Longo 
Nos. 27, 281, 12, S. 16, 324, and 8— 
there were innumerable passages of 
extraordinary color, as well as richly 
original harmonies and lovely melo- 
dies. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s performances 
throughout the evening were precise, 
sensitive, and frequently eloquent. 





Margaret Turnley, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 3 (Debut) 


Margaret Turnley presented a fresh 
and ambitious program that included 
early selections in Italian style by 
Bassani, Perti, and J. C. Bach; the 
first American performance of Wil- 
helm Grosz’ Kinderlieder; a French 
group by Hahn, Delibes, Roussel, and 
Ravel; and, in English, three folk 
songs ‘arranged by Benjamin Britten, 


three Bayou Ballads collected _ by 
Mina. Monroe, and songs by Otto 
Luening — The Harp the Monarch 


Minstrel Swept, and She Walks in 
Beauty (first performance) — Bone 
and Fenton, A. Walter Kramer, 
Lukas Foss, and Rhea Silberta. 

The high point of the recital was 
the Austrian composer Wilhelm Grosz’ 
cycle of seven children’s songs. Light 
and simple, in an idiom suggestive 
of Mahler, they provided Miss Turn- 
ley with her best opportunity to dis- 


play a penchant for the humorous. 
Her voice, of good size and bright 
quality, was also exhibited to particu- 
lar advantage here, although breathy 
production and unfocussed tones else- 
where dimmed the effect created by 
her intelligent sense of style and sen- 


sitive feeling for color. Arpad San- 
dor provided excellent accompani- 
ments. 

—A. B. 


Julian Kérolyi, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 4 (Debut) 


Julian Ka4rolyi, in his first New 
York recital, proved to be an erratic 
but often impressive performer. The 
36-year-old Hungarian pianist, who 
has appeared with several European 
orchestras, handled an exacting pro- 
gram with remarkable assurance and 
abandon, displaying a special gift for 
bravura playing in such works as 
Liszt’s Sonata in B minor and in a 
Chopin group that included a ballade, 
a nocturne, an impromptu, and three 
études. At the same time, however, 
the pianist was apt to let the virtuoso 
in him run away with the musician, 
for there were often passages that 
were speeded up for the sake of bril- 
liance at the expense of the musical 
meaning. In this regard the pianist 
was especially remiss in Chopin’s Im- 
promptu in A flat and Etude in F 
minor, and he adopted procedures of 
similarly questionable taste in Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue and the 
closing group of works by Ravel, 
Kodaly, Debussy, and Saint-Saéns. 

—A. B. 


Jean Hoerner, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 5 (Debut) 


A well-schooled technique coupled 
with good taste characterized Jean 
Hoerner’s New York debut recital. 
Her program contained the Rachmani- 
noff transcription of the Prelude from 
Bach’s Violin Partita in E major; 
Busoni’s transcription of the same 
composer’s familiar Chaconne; Schu- 
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mann’s Sonata in G minor, Op. 22; 
Chopin’s Fantaisie in F minor and 


Bartok’s Rumanian 
Ravel’s Ondine; De- 
bussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse; and the first 
New York performance of Alice de 
Cevée’s Twentieth Century Suite. 

Had Miss Hoerner endowed her 
playing with a variety of tone color 
commensurate with her technical 
prowess, and had she revealed a finesse 
of phrasing comparable to her under- 
standing of contrapuntal structures, 
her performances would have been 
interesting rather than merely _re- 
spectable. In any event, the 2l-year- 
old pianist seemed to possess a solid 
foundation upon which she may build 
in the future. 

The De Cevée suite is generally De- 
bussyan (Clair de Lune variety) i 
content and idiom. Aside from the 
fact that it is a good imitation it has 
little to recommend it. 


four études; 
Dance No. 1; 


—A. H. 


Dorothea Lawrence, Soprano 
Times Hall, April 5 


Dorothea Lawrence prepared an un- 
usually enticing program of American 
music for her Times Hall recital. Her 
list contained a group of pre-Revolu- 
tionary and Revolutionary songs by 
Hopkinson and Endicott; a patriotic 
song dating from 1812; some songs of 
cliffdwellers in the Southwest and the 
Zunian Indians; arias from Hanson’s 
Merry Mount, Haubiel’s The Witch’s 


Curse, and Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess; five MacDowell songs; and 
songs by Guion, Granville-English, 


Farwell, Earnest, White, and Cadman. 
In spite of the presence of so much 
fresh and worthy musical fare, the 
evening was made to seem long by 
Miss Lawrence's tremolo and her fre- 
quent departures from accurate pitch. 
—C. J. L. 


Anna Tendy, Mezzo-soprano 
Times Hall, April 6 


Anna Tendy sang a nicely assembled 
program with uncommon musical sen- 
sitivity and taste and a warm, sizable, 
and well-equalized voice. The young 
mezzo-soprano’s offerings included 
Schumann’s Frauenliebe and Leben 
cycle; an aria from Mozart’s La 
Clemenzodi Tito; items by Handel, 
Scarlatti, Respighi, and Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco; and a French group by 
Fauré, Poulenc, and Chabrier. The 
music selected was, on the whole, 
fresh and well suited to the recitalist’s 
considerable capacities. 

Miss Tendy was at her most engag- 
ing in such items as Chabrier’s Les 
Cigales and Helft mir, ihr Schwestern, 
from the Schumann cycle. To these 
she brought a wonderfully impetuous 
quality, but her emotional versatility 
also permitted her to deal affectingly 
with the darkling moods of such songs 
as Respighi’s Nebbie. The mezzo-so- 
prano’s strongest gift, perhaps, was 
her ability to summon any desired 
emotional inflection at will—an ability 
that enabled her to give variety to her 
offerings in spite of a somewhat limit- 
ed range of dynamics. 


—A. B. 


League of Composers Concert 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 6 


This program was jointly sponsored 
by the League of Composers and 
Southern Music Publishing Company. 
It included two works by Charles 
Ives, the Piano Sonata No. 1, one of 
the composer’s most prophetic crea- 
tions, and the Sonata No. 1 for Violin 
and Piano, a fascinating but less pow- 
erful composition. Tibor Serly’s 
Sonata No. 2, In Modus Lascivus, for 
Solo Violin, was the other major work 
of the evening. The rest of the pro- 
gram was made up of a group of 
songs, Robert Ward’s Rain Has 
Fallen All the Day; Gail Kubik’s She 
Who Was All Piety; David Dia- 
mond’s Chatterton; Henry Cowell’s 
Daybreak; Ned Rorem’s The Silver 
Swan; and Lukas Foss’s Wanderers 
Gemiitsruhe; and a group of piano 
pieces—excerpts from Irwin Bazelon’s 
Piano Suite for Young People, ex- 


cerpts from José Ardevol’s Six Piano 
Pieces, and Anis Fuleihan’s From the 
Aegean. 

William Masselos played the Ives 
piano sonata in masterly fashion. ]t 
is terrifying difficult, technically 
speaking, and requires a keen mind 
and a stout heart to encompass its 
bold fantasies. This astounding music 
has modern jazz in it, the pulse of 
the machine age, and at the same time 
the tenderest romanticism. Later jn 
the evening, Mr. Masselos joined Max 
Pollikoff in an eloquent interpretation 
of the same composer’s rather diffuse 
violin sonata. Equally imposing was 
Frances Magnes’ performance of 
Serly’s interesting sonata for solo 
violin, a work of great originality and 
harmonic skill that is also a splendid 
virtuoso vehicle. 

The songs were disappointing, al- 
though Ward, Cowell, and Rorem pro- 
vide the singer with effective \ocal 
lines and climaxes, and Foss has writ- 
ten an exciting accompaniment to his 
wanderer’s song. Chloe Owen, s0- 


prano, performed them in curicusly 
uneven style. The top tones of her 
voice were enormous in volume if 


hard in quality and unfocussed, but 
her lower voice was breathy and si me- 
times almost inaudible. Kenneth 7/im- 
merli was her accompanist. 

Ruth Strassman  Bazelon ployed 
the other piano er oe lite 
is too difficult to be plaved by any but 
young virtuosos, yet not quite interest- 
ing enough to hold the attention of 
adults. Some of the pieces, not:bly 
the Cowboy Tune and Circus Parade, 
are harmonically and rhythmically 
clever. Ardevol’s Prelude, Habanera, 
and Invention are pedestrian, nd 
Fuleihan’s suite is not one of his est 
works. Mrs. Bazelon played them de- 
votedly. 

R. & 


Samuel Sanders, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 7, 3:06 


Samuel Sanders, a thirteen-year-old 
pianist who made his New York di = 
two years ago, returned in a progr: 
that included such grown-up works me 
Mozart’s Sonata in G. major, K. 388; 
the Bach-Busoni Chaconne; Proko- 
fieff’s Sonata No. 3; and Chopin's 
Scherzo in B flat minor, as well as 
smaller items by Handel, Scarlatti, 
Ravel, and Liszt. The young pianist 
displayed remarkable technical facil- 
ity for one of his years, but his per- 
formances varied in quality according 
to the size of the works. The Bach- 
3usoni chaconne, the Prokofieff so- 
nata, and the Chopin scherzo were 
simply too much for him. Although 
he got around the keyboard with 
amazing ease he was forced to strain 
for a power not within his physical 
capacity. Yet his sound musical in- 
stincts showed through in spite of 
technical obstacles, and particularly in 
the quieter moments, (as also in the 
smaller works in general) he was able 
to display a real feeling for line and 
color. Mr. Sanders showed, in addi- 
tion, a spontaneous musicality, which, 
although he is inclined to treat rhyth- 
mic shapes rather too freely, seemed 
capable of maturing if properly 
guided. 

—A,. B. 


Sylvia Marlowe, Harpsichordis? 
Town Hall, April 7, 5:30 


Sylvia Marlowe, recently returned 
from a European tour, had prepared 
a handsome program for her New 
York homecoming. She had enlisted 
the aid of the Kroll Quartet and of 
Julius Baker, flutist, Albert Golzer, 
oboist, and Wallace Shapiro, clarinet- 
ist, as well as of a double-bass player 
who was not named in the program. 
The novelty of the afternoon was Vit- 
torio Rieti’s Partita for Harpsichord, 
with flute, oboe, and string quariet 
(1945), in its first American concert 
performance. It is dedicated to Miss 
Marlowe. The work is made up of 
five movements, Introduzione e Pzs- 
torale variatg, Scherzino, Andarte 
mesto, Fuga Chromatica (a 4 voci e 
2 soggetti), and Giga. Rieti writes 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Film Version Of The Medium 
Directed By Menotti In Rome 


By Ropert SaBin 


IAN-CARLO_ Menotti’s The 
Medium is if anything more 
effective in the motion-picture 


yersion, a Transfilm production made 
in Italy, than it was in the theatre. 
Menotti himself directed the picture 
on location in Rome, adding some 
new scenes and expanding some of 
the old ones to exploit the possibil- 
ities of the sound film idiom. In all 
essentials, he has remained faithful 
to the original, and his genius for 
theatre is as plain in the motion pic- 


ture as it was in the opera. Walter 
Lowendahl produced the film, and 
Thomas Schippers conducted the 


Symphony Orchestra of Rome in an 
excellent performance of the score. 


Marie Powers is starred in the 
role of Madame Flora, and the pic- 
ture also introduces, in the role of 


Monica, Anna Maria Alberghetti, the 
fiftcen-year-old Italian soprano who 
made her debut in the United States 
last year, appearing in Carnegie Hall 
in New York and at the Lewisohn 
Stalium. She is a screen natural, 
wit): a fresh personality that enhances 
her acting, and a lovely, well-schooled 
yoie. There is not the slightest taint 
of artificial glamor about this gifted 
young artist and musician. I only 
hope that she will not be swallowed by 
the eager maw of Hollywood and 
processed into something utterly for- 
eigii to her youth, sincerity and warm 
humanity. The role of Monica takes 


on new dramatic values as she plays 
it. The bond between the daughter 
of the Medium and the mute boy, 

hy, is even closer, since they are 


both as dilieen in their love. 

Miss Powers is as magnificent «s 
ever as Madame Flora, and the exag- 
gerations that sometimes marred her 
performance in the theatre are absent 
in her screen acting and singing. She 
understands the camera and its tricks, 
and she performs like a motion-pic- 
ture veteran. 
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Nolan, is especially touching. Menotti 
has given her a new scene, in which 
Madame Flora comes to her home to 
question her about what she saw at 
the seance, and Mrs. Nolan takes her 
into her daughter’s room and shows 
her the clothes she is going to give 
away and the locket she has discov- 
ered. Madame Flora is terrified, and 
hurries away, warning Mrs. Nolan 
never to come to her again. 

Beverly Dame, as Mrs. Gobineau, 
and Donald Morgan, as Mr. Gobineau, 
are also expert in projecting the 
dramatic as well as musical values 
of their roles, even if they are not 
as photogenic as the others. Menotti 
has added a scene in a public park, 
where Madame Flora watches Mrs. 
Gobineau trying to make friends with 
a little girl playing at a fountain, only 
to be rebuffed by the child’s mother. 


Whether he should have kept the 
camera focussed on Mrs. Gobineau’s 
face during her narrative of the 
drowning of her son is questionable ; 
the text and music are so vivid and 
emotionally right at this point that 


the close-up distracts the observer. But 
Menotti has not resorted to the flash- 


back or explanatory scene technique 
so often abused by directors. 
Leo Coleman, as Toby, is even more 


affecting on the screen than he was 
on the stage, and Menotti has greatly 
expanded his role. There is a new 
carnival scene, in which Toby loses 
Meson and becomes the butt of some 
side-show practical jokers who do not 
realize that he is a mute. She rescues 
the boy just as he is about to break 
down. Both musically and scenically 
this episode is powerful. 

Not the least of the film’s merits 
is the acute sense of milieu it reveals. 
Menotti makes us feel the gloom of 
the old, damp buildings, the steep, 
cobble-stoned alleys and the stairways 
of the Roman slums. He opens the 
picture with a shot of Madame Flora, 
sitting on the doorsteps of a terrified 


client. Finally, the woman throws 
some bills through a crack in the 
door, and adds a chain and _ locket, 


when the medium indicates that the 
money alone does not cover the debt. 
Madame Flora’s homeward journey 
establishes the atmosphere. The sound 
of children singing in a church yard 
and of the voice of Monica, as she 
calls from the window of the apart- 
ment down the steeply-walled court- 
vard, are recorded with echo effects 
that are marvelously evocative. The 


last scene takes place in a pouring 
rain. Menotti uses it ingeniously to 
accentuate Toby’s terror and discom- 
fort, as he climbs to the balcony 
and finally conceals himself in the 
niche where Madame Flora kills him. 

The Medium marks the high-water 
mark of Menotti’s achievement thus 
far, and the film version should attract 
a wide new public. Since the 
bilities of the film music drama have 
been merely grazed in other produc- 
tions, this powerful work lovntebelly 
free from the pretentious settings 
and extraneous effects) should act as 
an inspiration to other producers, as 
well as winning Menotti new friends. 


po SSi- 


Eight Artists Added 
To Dispeker Roster 


Eight artists have been added to the 
roster of Thea Dispeker, who is now 
in her fifth year as a personal rep 
resentative. They are Genevieve War 
ner and Brenda Lewis, sopranos; 
Janice Moudry, contralto; Martial 
Singher, baritone; Emile Renan, 
baritone; Lubka_ Kolessa, pianist; 
Jascha Veissi, violist; and Jonel Per- 
lea, conductor. 

Artists who 
Miss Dispeker’s 
following : 

Singers: 


bass- 


under 
include the 


will continue 
guidance 


Richard Tucker, 
the Metropolitan Opera Association; 
Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano; Alice 
Howland, mezzo-soprano; and Mi 
chael Bartlett, tenor. 

Instrumentalists: Alexander Borov 
sky, pianist; Ricardo Odnoposoff, vio 
linist; and the Mannes-Gimpel-Silva 
Trio. 

William Whymetal, stage 
managing director of the 
Light Opera Association. 

Miss Dispeker is also general man 


ot« 


tenor 


director, 
Pittsburgh 


ager of the Little Orchestra Society, 
Thomas Scherman, conductor, which 
is having a limited tour this season, 


Columbia 
playing 


York 


under the direction § of 
Artists Management, besides 
its regular schedule of New 
concerts 


In addition, Miss Dispeker is ex 
ecutive secretary of the Casals Fes- 
tival to be held in Perpignan, France, 
this summer. 

British Artists 
Awarded Honors 

Lonpon.—In the 1951 New Year’s 
honors list issued by King George VI, 
William Walton, composer, was 
awarded a knighthood; Joan Cross, 


soprano, was made a Commander of 
the British Empire; and Ninette de 
Valois, director of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, was elevated to the rank of 
Dame of the British Empire 





TOURING ORCHESTRA 


An informal moment before the concert by the Buffalo Philharmonic under 


the auspices of the Civic Music Association of Eau Claire, Wis.: 
E. Macintyre, manager of the orchestra; 
soprano soloist; 


tive; Doris Doree, 


Robert 
Lois Brannan, Civic representa- 
and William Steinberg, conductor 





Florence Music 
Suffers Midseason Doldrums 


FLorENcE — The fall and winter 
music seasons here seldom achieve 
heights reached by the annual Mag- 
gio Musicale in May and June. The 
most outstanding soloist has been 
Walter Gieseking, and two unusually 
successful concerts were given in No- 
vember by the local orchestra under 
Artur Rodzinski’s forceful and im- 
aginative direction. Mr. Rodzinski 
remained to conduct an exciting per- 
formance of Boris Godounoff, the first 
of four operas presented during the 
holiday weeks. In the other three—Un 
Ballo in Maschera, tag and La 
Traviata—only Maria Callas’ sym- 
pathetic performance as Violetta was 


outstanding. The surprise of the win- 
ter season was a recital by Richard 
3arri. American tenor, who was ex- 


ceptionally well received. 
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knowingly for the harpsichord, and 
the chromatic fugue is ingeniously put 
together. The work as a whole is com- 
monplace and overlong, but its fine 
scoring and its contrapuntal and har- 
monic skill make it viable. It was 
beautifully played. 

The concert began with Bach’s mag- 
nificant Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, 
in which Mr. Kroll and Mr. Baker 
outdid themselves in the solo violin 
and flute parts. Miss Marlowe had 
not warmed up, and the great cadenza 
of the first movement sounded a bit 
pale. She was more fully in her stride 
in Hayn’s Sonata in D major, employ- 
ing highly imaginative registration. 
Haydn’s piano sonatas always sound 
better on the harpsichord, which gives 
them more color and variety of tone. 
This is especially true of the slow 
movements. Miss Marlowe played 
Virgil Thomson’s perky little Sonata 
No. 4 zestfully. The final work of 
the program was Falla’s Concerto for 
Harpsichord, with flute, oboe, clarinet, 
violin, and cello. It is a pity that we 
do not hear this superb music more 
often, for it represents a_ side of 
Falla’s musical personality that is al- 
most hidden in his extrovert ballet 
scores. This is intellectually distin- 
guished and intimate music. 


zs. 
Helen Thigpen, Soprano 
Juilliard String Quartet 
S*. Mark's Methodist Church, 
April 8, 3:30 
Helen Thigpen and the Juilliard 


String Quartet were presented ina 
joint concert by the Methodist Men of 
St. Mark’s Methodist Church. Miss 
Thigpen, her accompanist David 
Allen, and the quartet joined forces 
to give the first concert performance 
of Peggy Glanville-Hicks’ Profiles 
from (¢ ‘hina. Other works in the pro- 
gram included Haydn’s Quartet in G 
major, Op. 54, No. 1; Barték’s Quar- 
tet No. 45 a recitative and aria from 
Marcello’s Fate in Cenere; and songs 
by Cesti, Purcell, Durante, Chausson, 
and Howard Swanson. 

NM. F 


Ingrid Rypinski, Mezzo-soprano 
Town Hall, April 8, 5:30 


Ingrid Rypinski showed herself to 
be a vital and often sensitive inter- 
preter as well as the possessor of a 
voice that was capable of moments of 
great beauty, but in general she could 
not be said to have sung well. Ina 
program that was devoted entirely to 
German and French song literature 
(by Schubert, Mahler, Strauss, De- 
bussy) and to a final group of Israeli 
songs, most of them in movingly sim- 
ple arrangements by Max Helfman, 
Miss Rypinski seldom if ever achieved 
enough evenness of scale to enable her 
to realize musically her striking tem- 
perament. 

Miss’ Rypinski’s interpretations, 
while not often traditional, were al- 


ways intelligently formed and con- 
sistent within’ themselves, always 
meaningful, and quite frequently 


both moving and interesting. Her 
somewhat tense method of singing 
tones other than in the middle voice 
prevented her from achieving much 
subtlety of color, but some phrases 
notably in Mahler’s Wo die schénen 
Trompeten blasen and Wer hat dieses 
Liedlein erdacht? and in Debussy’s 
Proses Lyriques—came off with lovely 
sound. Fritz Jahoda furnished ad- 
mirable if sometimes too self-effacing 
accompaniments. 

—J. H., Jr 


Algerd Brazis, Baritone 
Carnegie Hall, April 3, 5:30 (Debut) 


A Chic agoan of Lithuanian descent, 
Algerd Brazis has sung in opera and 
on the radio in his home city and on 
tour in Lithuania. His first New 
York recital offered Handel’s Dank 


sei dir, Herr; three seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italian songs; three Wolf songs; 
the prologue to Leoncavallo’s Pagli- 
acci; Promesse de mon avenir, from 
Massenet’s Le Roi de Lahore; five 
American songs; and several works 
sung in L ithwanian, including the first 
local performance of Palikta Salis 
(Thoughts of Home), by a Chi- 
cagoan, Leonard Simutis, and an aria 
from Karnavicius’ Grazina. 

Mr. Brazis’ fine, big voice had 
smoothness and warmth, and it was 
extremely effective in climactic pass- 
ages. Used softly, it did not project 
too clearly, and the diction was slight- 
ly muffled. The baritone tended to 
slide into tones from below pitch and 
to open them up to their proper 
volume only after attacking them 
softly. The songs had almost no 
stylistic variety in performance, al- 
though they sounded pleasant to the 
ear, for Mr. Brazis’ sympathies 
seemed to lie rather with the operatic 
arias, which had animation and estab- 
lished a mood, 

The Simutis song is expertly writ- 
ten and quite lovely, in the style of 
the Rachmaninoff songs, which is 
also the style of the other Lithuanian 
pieces in the program. Arpad Sandor 
provided expert accompaniments. 


R. a 


Melvin Stecher, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 8 

Melvin Stecher is a nineteen-year- 
old pianist from Far Rockaway, whose 
most recent Carnegie Hall appearance 
was made last November as soloist 
under Wheeler Beckett’s direction for 
the New York Youth Concerts Asso- 
ciation. Equipped with an unusually 
brilliant technique, he played an ex- 
acting recital program built around 
Chopin’s Op. 10 études and Liszt’s B 
minor Sonata. Tremendous speed at 
all dynamic levels and in all kinds of 
figurations was possible to him with- 
out sacrificing tone quality. The price 
paid for achieving these fireworks was 
too high, however, for the music be- 
came blurred and characterless under 
this treatment. In a Handel chaconne 
and three Brahms pieces, as well as 
the more lyric études and portions of 
the Liszt sonata, a relaxed, thorough- 
ly musical approach was in evidence 
a definite concern for a work’s mean- 
ing through a careful observance of 
rhythms, tempos, melodic inflections, 
tone colors, and voice balancing. The 
program also included the New York 
premiere of William Spielter’s Guar- 
acha Mexicana, a virtuoso work that 
probab ly has some good Mexican 
dance material in it, but that was im- 
possible to judge since its rhythms 
were lost in Mr. Stecher’s headlong 
performance. 


ae 


Lillian Freundlich, Pianist 
Times Hall, April 8 


Solid musical substance was offered 
by Lillian Freundlich when she played 
two Scarlatti sonatas, Longo Nos. 24 
and 187; Beethoven’s Fantasie, Op. 
77; Schubert’s Sonata in D major, 
Op. 53; two Brahms intermezzos; 
Bloch’s Sonata (1935); and the first 
performance of Miriam  Gideon’s 
Piano Suite No. 3. Miss Gideon's 
atonal music supplied the moments of 
greatest interest. The five brief move- 
ments of the suite are prefaced with 
the following playing directions: Rest- 
lessly, Reflectively, Impetuously, Ten- 
derly, and Vehemently. In each case 
the content of the movement seems to 
be a distillation, or capsulation, in 
atonal terms, of the suggested emo- 
tion. This readily communicative 
suite should prove a valuable asset in 
the initiation of audiences to the 
atonal idiom. 

Miss Freundlich’s musical approach 
and style of pianism was perfectly 
suited to Brahms’s Intermezzo in A 
minor, Op. 118, No. 1. Here her 
solidity and power, which she exhibit- 
ed in abundance throughout the eve- 
ning were applied to the music in ex- 
actly the way necessary to produce a 
satisfying performance. Miss Freund- 


lich’s technique was always more than 


adequate. She revealed the dramatic 
contrasts of the Beethoven fantasie 
fairly well, and she turned in a bright 
and crisp performance of one of the 
Scarlatti sonatas (Longo 24), but her 
way with Schubert was matter-of-fact 
at its best and violent at its worst. 


Michel Chauveton, Violinist 
Town Hall, April 8 (Debut) 


Among the excellent qualities 
Michel Chauveton displayed in his 
American debut were technical flu- 
ency, accurate intonation, bright tone, 
and stylistic awareness. These quali- 
ties were everywhere in evidence in 
the French violinist’s program, which 
included Vivaldi’s Concerto in D ma- 
jor; Bach’s unaccompanied Partita in 
E major ; Beethoven’s Sonata it G 
major, Op. 96; Fauré’s Sonata in A 
major; and Ravel’ s Tzigane. 

What was lacking in Mr. Chatve- 
ton’s playing was a sense of identifica- 
tion with the music. He played pre- 
cisely but pallidly. This fault was 
perhaps attributable to his youth, for 
the violinist is only twenty-one. In 
any case, the Fauré sonata did have 
some warmth and spontaneity, and the 
prelude of the Bach partita ‘iad 
rhythmic force. The violinist has 
plenty of time ahead of him to develop 
his emotional projection. 

—A. B. 


Warren Mould, Pianis¢ 
Carnegie Hall, April 11 (Debut) 


The major work in Warren Mould’s 
debut recital was Moussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition. The 25-year- 
old Canadian pianist was able to meet 
its severe technical difficulties = 
ease. The individual sections were 
imaginatively conceived and adie ed 
with equal vividness, whether they 
depicted children at play in the Tuil- 
leries, the gloom of the ener oye 
or the resounding tumult of the Great 
Gate of Kiev. Even more notewort!: 
perhaps, was the over-all soviet 
unity he achieved. Section led to 
section with judiciously timed pauses 
or smooth transitions. The tempos 
and tone colors were skillfully varied 
and applied, and by carefully holding 
the upper dynamic levels in check 
until near the end he was able to 
achieve a genuine climax in the finale 
without a sense of strain. 

Also outstanding interpretatively 
were two short pieces. Chopin’s Prel- 
ude in C sharp minor, Op. 45, had a 
beautifully sustained poetic mood, even 
through the double-note cadenza at the 
end; and the playing of the Bach 
chorale O Haupt voll Blut und Wun- 
den had unusual nobility of feeling 

At times there were minor lapses 
in Mr. Mould’s performances—too 
fast tempos, overpedaling, or an_occa- 
sional steeliness in his fortissimo 
tones. But the general effect re- 
mained of intelligent, sensitive mu- 
sicianship, backed by a fine technique. 

The program also included the 
Vinci-Philipp Largo, the Bach-Busoni 
Prelude and Fugue in D major, Schu- 
mann’s Toccata, Chopin’s Black Key 
Etude, Scott’s Lotus Land, Liszt’s 
Sonetto del Petrarca No. 104, and his 
Fifteenth Hungarian Rhapsody. 

—R. E. 
Zvi Zeitlin, Violinist 
Town Hall, April 11 (Debut) 

Zvi Zeitlin proved to be a violinist 
of ample tone, sound musical judg- 
ment, and a natural instinct for clas- 
sically poised expression. In a pro- 
gram that listed Bach’s unaccompanied 
Partita in B minor, Stravinsky's Duo 
Concertante, Schubert’ s Fantasia in C 
major, a first performance of Oedon 
Partos’ Two Israeli Melodies, and 
shorter numbers by Tartini, Achron, 
and Starer, Mr. Zeitlin revealed a 
talent rich and rare along with cer- 
tain stylistic impurities. 

A disposition towards nervousness 
prevented perfection in the opening 
Tartini piece, but in the Bach partita 
the violinist’s broad legato and steady 
bow arm made the tunes sing en 
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OPERA 


ll Trovatore, April 6, 1:00 


This performance of Il 
the final student matinee, 





Trovatore, 
brought the 


first Azucena this season by \Mar- 
garet Harshaw, who delivered a 


sound if 
sonation. 


somewhat colorless imper- 
The rest of the cast was 


familiar—Zinka Milanov (in splen- 
did voice), Kurt Baum, Francesco 
Valentino, Nicola Moscona, Leslie 


Chabay, 
Barbara 
ducted. 


Cehanovsky, and 


Alberto Erede con- 


George 
Troxell. 


}. Fy 


La Bohéme, April 6 


Victoria de los Angeles repeated her 
tonally ravishing Mimi in the fifth 
and last performance of La Boheme. 
There was a different Rodolfo in the 
person of Jan Peerce, who sang the 
role for the first time this season; 


otherwise the Bohemians had_ been 
heard on previous occasions Anne 
Bollinger, Giuseppe Valdengo, Cesare 


Siepi, Hugh Thompson, Lorenzo A\l- 
vary, and Lawrence Davidson. Mr. 
Peerce’s soft singing was especially 
fine. When he restrained his naturally 
beautiful voice to a piano or pianis- 
simo level the effect was most pleas 
ing, but occasionally he ionont The 
performance as a whole was spirited 
under the baton of Fausto Cleva. 


QO. E 


Fiedermaus, April 7 


The regular Metropolitan Opera 
season closed with the nineteenth per 
formance of Fledermaus. The cast 


included Marguerite Piazza, Patrice 
Munsel, Jarmila Novotna, Charles 
Kullman, Brian Sullivan, and Jack 


Tibor Kozma _ conducted. 


—N. P. 
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Gilford. 





and a hearty attack in bravura pas- 
sages such as the first-movement ca- 
denza. Mr. Mitropoulos skillfully co- 
ordinated the orchestral playing with 
that of the pianist and kept it on an 
equally broad interpretative level. The 
rest of the program repeated works 
offered in the previous Thursday- 
Friday concerts—the Prelude to Saint- 
Saéns’ Le Déluge, Dello Joio’s New 
York Profiles, and Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. At the end of the 
intermission Mr. Mitropoulos ad- 
dressed the audience, calling its atten- 
tion to the announcement in the pro- 
gram of the formation of the new sup- 
porting organization, the Friends of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 


—R. FE 


Music Education League Winners 
Little Orchestra Society 
Town Hall, April 8, 2:45 


Winners of the Music Education 
League’s 1950 instrumental and vocal 
competitions were accompanied by the 
Little Orchestra Society in a varied 
program of concerted works and arias 
in Town Hall on April 8 at 2:45 
Under Thomas K. Scherman’s direc 
tion Judith Nyman, pianist, played the 


first movement of Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in D minor, K. 466; Michael 
Applebaum, violinist, played Proko- 
fieff’s Violin Concerto No. 2: Gloria 


sovio, pianist, performed Mozart's 
Piano Concerto in C minor, K. 491; 
John di Francesco, baritone, sang arias 
by Handel, Wagner, and Debussy, 
and Lawrence Wasserman, pianist, 
played Dohnanyi’s Variations on a 
Nursery Song. 

ae 


Elena Nikolaidi Sings 
New Song for Young People 

Elena Nikolaidi was the soloist for 
the fifth and last concert in the Car- 
negie Hall series of young people’s 
concerts presented by the New York 





Genevieve Warner 


Sidney Foster 


Philharmonic-Symphony, on April 14 
She sang Barbara Stein’s The Puffin, 
the prize-winning work in the third 
annual young emlias composition 
contest. Igor Buketoff led the orches 
tra in performances of Berlioz’ Ra- 
koczy March; Mozart’s Haffner Sym 
phony ; the scherzo from Mendelssolin’s 
Mids ummer Night’s Dream; and the 
Spanish Waltz and Polka from 
Piston’s The Incredible Flutist 

P 


Little Orchestra Begins 
Mozart Opera Festival 


Beginning a series of concert pet 
formances of Mozart operas, Thomas 
Scherman and the Little Orchestra 
repeated on April 10 in Town Hall 
the work whose success last season 
gave rise to the plan—The Abduction 
from the Seraglio. The cast, which 
again sang the English translation 
by George and Phyllis Mead, included 
two singers who had appeared in the 
performance last vear, Robert Rounse- 
ville and Genevieve Warner. Mr 
Rounseville again sang Belmonte, but 

liss Warner, who joined the Met 
ropolitan at least partly as a result of 
her success as Blonda, was this time 
promoted to Constanza. Marilyn Cot 
low took over as Blonda, with Nor 
man Scott singing Osmin and John 
Druary singing Pedrillo. 

The over-all texture of the per 
formance was pleasing, although there 
were flaws, only some of which seem 
ed to result from the palpable mea 


gerness of rehearsal. Miss Warner, 
without having enough weight of 
voice to make her an ideal opera 
house Constanza, sang with freedom 


and spontaneity and with a warm re 
sponsiveness to emotional situations 
that was most satisfying. With a vear 
at the Metropolitan behind her, she 
was confident and secure technically 
and winningly modest in her deport 
ment. Hers was by far the finest sin 
gle contribution 

Mr. Rounseville, in 
bust voice, emerged creditably, if 
not unscathed, from the difficulties 
of Belmonte’s music, but did not de 
liver it with much style. Miss Cotlow 
was pleasantly waspish as Blonda and 


clear and ro 


sang brightly, with hair-breadth ac 
curacy. Norman Scott struggled vali 
antly and with fair success to deliver 


the high-speed ornaments in Osmin's 


music, although the lowest notes lay 
outside his voice—as they do with 
ilmost all basses who can negotiate 


the florid passages of the role. Mr 
Druary was a humorful Pedrillo and 
phrased musically, but his 
lacked individuality of 
Scherman conducted somewhat more 
flexibly than is his wont, and the re- 
sult was a pleasant, if not a dis 
tinguished, presentation. 


Voce 
character. Mr 


me 


Genoa Announces 
Ballet Competition 

GENOA—The civic committee or- 
ganized here to plan the celebrations 
in honor of the 500th anniversary of 
Christopher Columbus’ birth has an 


nounced a competition for a_ ballet 
score. The winner will be awarded 
1,000,000 lire. The contest is open 
until June 30. Information is avail- 
able from the secretary of the Teatro 
Comunale dell’Opera, Salita Picca 


pietra. 
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soar, and lent the work a profile 
chiseled and firm. The partita’s more 
animated sections, thanks to Mr. Zeit- 
lin’s unusually accurate fingers, flew 
by without so much as a single mis- 
calculation of pitch. 

Stravinsky’s Duo Concertante, on 
whose rack many a violinist has been 
broken, presented Mr. Zeitlin with no 
apparent technical problems, nor did 
the music’s kaleidoscopic sentiment 
escape him. There were occasions 
when the reading lacked rhythmic sta- 
bility, but this was not enough to dis- 
credit a performance everywhere 
clean and full of character. 

Schubert’s singularly uneven C 
major Fantasia was dealt with ap- 
propriately enough as regards tempo 
and phrase, but the bounce and 
warmth of spirit necessary to bring 
the work to life were missing. Mr. 
Zeitlin’s skills, it seemed, were suited 
to simplicity of statement. He did 
not seem to be a colorist, nor did 
his interpretative talent seem  strik- 
ingly original. Mr. Zeitlin was, in 
sum, a sensible and sensitive musician 
who needed a bit of fire to make his 
readings glow. Alice Shapiro was the 
accompanist. 


—J. S. H. 


Theodor Haig, Pianist 
Times Hall, April 11 (Debut) 


The major work on Theodor Haig’s 
debut program was Liszt’s B minor 
Sonata. The program also included 
Mozart’s Variations on a Theme of 
Sarti, Brahms’s E flat major Rhap- 
sody, Chopin’s G minor Ballade, De- 
bussy’ s Hommage a Haydn a Fauré 
nocturne, and the first performance of 
Stanley Bate’s Prelude No. 12. 

—N. P. 


Columbia University Glee Club 
Town Hall, April 12 


Carl A. Lambert directed the Co- 
lumbia University Glee Club in a pro- 
gram that included works by Samuel 
Webbe, Orlando Gibbons, Lassus, 
Grieg, V aughan Williams, and B artok, 
in addition to sea chanties and tra- 
ditional glee club songs. 

—N. P. 
New York Trio 
Times Hall, April 13 


The New York Trio, an ensemble 
in residence at the College of the City 
of New York, proved a welcome ad- 
dition to the chamber-music scene in 
their first public concert. Fritz Ja- 
hoda, pianist; Rachmael Weinstock, 
violinist; and Otto Deri, cellist, made 
up the group, and all re vealed serious- 
ness of purpose and able musicianship 
in a program of choice music that in- 
cluded Mozart’s Trio in D minor, K. 
442; Walter Piston’s Trio; Rameau’s 
Third Concerto, for piano, ‘violin, and 
cello; and Brahms’s Trio in C minor, 
Op. 101. 

The taste and discrimination with 
which the trio had selected their pro- 
gram was immediately evident in the 
opening Mozart sonata. If the cello 
was somewhat in the background, and 
the violin and piano occasionally dis- 
agreed as to tempo, such imbalances 
might be allowed the performers in 
the first selection of a debut program. 
Indulgence was more than justified by 
the Piston trio, which followed, for 
the musicians had reached their stride 
and played with excellent ensemble. 
Also remarkable was the closing 
Brahms trio, which, in addition to 
expert balance, had flow and emo- 
tional sweep. The Rameau concerto 
was done with elegance and a supe- 
rior sense of style. 


—A. B. 


Robert Falk, Bass-baritone 
Town Hall, April 13 (Debut) 


Although Robert Falk’s debut pro- 
gram was conventional in its over-all 
pattern, the individual songs did not 
come from the standard recital reper- 
toire. The opening English group in- 


cluded Boyce’s The Song of Momus 
to Mars and the cantata Die Teilung 
der Erde, generally attributed to 
Haydn, and sung in the recitalist’s 

translation. Wolf’s Three Michel- 
angelo Poems and three of Brahms’s 
folk-song settings made up the Ger- 
man group. Representing French 
music were Debussy’s Le Temps A 
Laissié Son Manteau and La Mer 

Est Plus Belle, Duparc’s La Vague 
et la Cloche, and Sévérac’s Les 
Hiboux. John Duke’s Five Poems 
by Vincent McHugh, Vera Eakin’s 
Map of Casco Bay: Maine, and 
Ernst Bacon’s Casey Jones were 
among the American songs, and there 
were three Swedish songs. The Eakin 
and Bacon works were sung for the 
first time, Casey Jones being another 
of Bacon’s felicitous settings. 

The intelligence Mr. Falk showed in 
his choice of program was also ap- 
parent in his phrasing, tempos, diction, 
and interpretation of the texts, but 
vocal difficulties prevented a fully sat- 
isfying projection of the songs. His 
voice proved to be serviceable, of good 
size and range but a little rough in 
quality. The tones sometimes emerged 
easily, sometimes not. Many of them 
had a hollow sound, obscuring the dic- 
tion, and those sung softly often 
sank in pitch. Only in a few songs 
was the vocal production almost con- 
tinually smooth. Mr. Duke accom- 
panied Mr. Falk in his song cycle. 
For the rest of the program Leo 
Taubman was at the piano. 

—R. | 


Marilyn Dickie, Pianis: 
Town Hall, April 14, 3:00 (Debut) 


Marilyn Dickie, in her first New 
York recital, revealed musical sensi- 
bility beyond her years. The eight- 
een-year-old Los Angeles pianist pre- 
sented a program of fresh works by 


standard composers—Bach’s French 
Suite in C minor; Beethoven’s Eight 
Variations on Grétry’s Une fiévre 


oe and Sonata in 
>? 


A major, Op. 
; Schubert’s Landler, Op. 171, 
and ‘oun in A flat; and Liszt's 
Fantasy and Fugue in B flat and Six- 
teenth Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Miss Dickie played with grace and 
charm, molding her phrases with 
sound musical instinct. Her perform- 
ances of the Schubert landler had par- 
ticular sweetness and spontaneity, but 
in general all her light, fast playing 
had strength of sentiment. If the 
pianist did not probe very far beneath 
the surface in slow music, her general 
musicianship gave every indication 
that she could be expected in time to 
develop further. The Liszt fantasy 
was a happy exception, however, and 
here every change of mood was sen- 
sitively delivered, although limitations 
of physical power constrained the pia- 
nist to a necessarily small-scale per- 
formance, 


Jeanne Poole, Soprano 
Times Hall, April 14 (Debat) 


Jeanne Poole made her debut ap- 
pearance in a pleasant program, as- 
sisted by Alice Wightman, pianist, and 
Robert Deeb, violinist. She has a pure, 
sweet, and true voice, which she often 
used to good advantage. It was capa- 
ble of a wide dynamic range between 
its greatest volume and its softest 
sotto voice. However, it was of little 
color and was produced i in such a way 
that it sometimes took on a_hooty 
quality and became breathy. 

She endowed Sarti’s Lungi dal Caro 
3ene with considerable warmth of 
feeling. Her conscientious approach 
to the other pieces was admirable, 
although she achieved less variety than 
was desirable. She sang songs of 
Liszt, Pierné, Rabey, Poulenc, Nor- 
doff, Duke, Watts, and Argentinian 
composers, as well as L’amerod, sar} 
costante, from Mozart’s Il Re Pas- 


tore. 
—C. H. 


(See page 26 for list of 
Other Recitals) 
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Metropolitan Plans 


(Continued from page 3) 


Martin. Cosi Fan Tutte has not been 
given at the Metropolitan since the 
1927-28 season. 

Aida will be restored in a new 
staging by Mr. Gerard, with Meniieet 
Webster as director and Fausto Cleva 
as conductor. Verdi’s Rigoletto is the 
third new production. It will be 
staged by Herbert Graf, with scenery 
and costumes by Eugene Berman. 
Alberto Erede will conduct. 

The remaining new production will 
be Bizet’s Carmen. Fritz Reiner will 
conduct, and the stage designer and 
director will be announced later. The 
three last-named works have been ab- 
sent from the repertoire only one 
season. 

In announcing the list of nine re- 
vivals, Mr. Bing stated that Kirsten 
Flagstad “had exercised a woman's 
privilege of changing her mind” and 
woul’ return to sing (in English) the 
tile role of Gluck’s Alceste, (last 
giver: in 1940-41) although at her 
final performance of the season, in 
Tristan und Isolde on March 26, she 
had insisted that she meant to retire 
from opera. No other singers were 
mentioned by the general manager, but 
in aiswer to questions he admitted 
that ‘it was a reasonable assumption” 
that Ljuba Welitch would sing in 
Strauss’s Salome, revived two seasons 
ago ut dropped last year), and that 
Astrid Varnay might appear in the 
same composer’s Elektra, which has 
been absent from the repertoire twelve 
seasons. 

Other revivals, with their length 
of alisence, will be Massenet’s Manon 
(three seasons); Verdi's Otello (two 
seasons), Donizetti’s Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor (one season) ; Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger (one sez son) ; Mozart's 
Le Nozze di Figaro (one season) ; 
and \V agner’s Parsifal (one season). 

Holdovers from this season include 
Puccini’s La Bohéme and Madama 
Butterfly; the double bill of Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci in this 
year's new productions; Verdi’s Don 
Carlo, La Traviata, and Il Trovatore; 
Johann Strauss’s Fledermaus; and 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. The 
language totals on the 21 operas listed 
are as follows: eleven in Italian; five 
in German; three in English (Alceste, 
Cosi Fan Tutte, and Fledermaus) ; 
and three in French. “This should 
avoid all silly rumors that the reper- 
toire is overbalanced i in favor of Ger- 
man opera,” declared Mr. Bing. 

In fact, the dropping of Wag- 
ner’s four Ring operas and last year’s 
new production of Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman, as well as Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier, leaves the Italian list 
even more predominant. 

Other operas missing from last 
year’s list are Puccini’s Manon Les- 
caut, Gounod’s Faust, Rossini’s II 
Barbiere de Siviglia, Beethoven's 
Fidelio, and Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute and Don Giovanni. The Holy 
Week Parsifal performances will be 


resumed next year instead of the two 
performances of Verdi's Requiem 
that were given this year. 

As for the roster, “there will be no 
spectacular changes,” Mr. Bing an- 
nounced, He plans to go to Italy and 
Germany in June, and will audition 
European singers as possible additions 
to the company, but he refused to 
discuss any names other than those 
previously mentioned. 

The Metropolitan Opera Ballet 
School will continue under the direc- 
tion of Anthony Tudor with the as- 
sistance of Margaret Craske and with 
Kathleen Harding as secretary. As 
already announced, Zachary Solov will 
be ballet master and chief chore- 
ographer. 

All plans were announced with the 
proviso that the current campaign for 
$750,000 must — its goal. (At this 
writing, $130,000 remains to be 
raised. ) Complete figures on last sea- 
son were not available at the time of 
Mr. Bing’s press conference, but he 
said that for the first eighteen weeks 
the box office reported a total of 
$1,763,441.00 as compared to $1,690,- 
101.00 for the same period in the 
1949-50 season. The package of three 
firsts (opening night and the pre- 
mieres of the new productions of 
Fledermaus and Fidelio) has brought 
in $53,000 more than single admissions 
would have, Mr. Bing commented. In 
response to a question, he said that 
the nineteen performances of Fleder- 
maus had all been sold out. He added 
that twenty weeks of the special tour- 
ing company of Fledermaus by a 
Metropolitan company were already 
as good as booked, and that he ex- 
pected the other ten weeks to be filled 
soon. 

Less than a week after the an- 
nouncement of the new season, and 
just prior to the opening of the op- 
era’s tour in Boston, Mr. Bing an- 
nounced that Robert Merrill, baritone, 
had been dismissed from the company 
for breach of contract. Mr. Merrill 
is now in Hollywood, where he is 
making for Paramount a film called 
Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick. 
When the baritone did not appear on 
schedule for a performance of Ros- 
sini’s Il Barbiere di Siviglia on the 
afternoon of April 7, and gave no 
signs of showing up for the spring 
tour, on which he was listed to sing 
ten performances, among them four 
as Rodrigo in Verdi’s Don Carlo, Mr. 
Bing took his action. His announce- 
ment, made during the Rossini mati- 
nee, in which Frank Guarrera _ re- 
placed Mr. Merrill, said: 

“Because of Mr. Robert Merrill's 
failure to honor his contractural ob- 
ligations for the forthcoming spring 
tour of the Metropolitan Opera, the 
management has severed its connection 
with the artist and he is no longer a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company.” 

Mr. Merrill expressed surprise and 
dismay over the news when called by 
telephone in Hollywood. 

“This is the first I have heard about 
this,” he is reported to_have said. 
“My manager in New York [Moe 
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Gale] has been in touch with Mr. 
Bing while I was on concert tour. I 
am sort of stunned. I do hope very 
much to sing at the Metropolitan next 
season. I have the greatest admira- 
tion for Mr. Bing, and this past sea- 
son has been a most successful. I 
love the Met. I’d feel horrible if I 
didn’t sing there again. I don’t think 
this will mean the end of my career 
there. I’m sure it will be straightened 
out. I feel sick about it.’ 

Mr. Gale could not be reached for 
comment at the time, and Mr. Bing 
reiterated later that his decision was 
final. 

“IT deeply regret the incident, but 
we faced the alternative of admitting 
that Metropolitan Opera contracts are 
meaningless or losing an admittedly 
fine artist.” He said that not until 
Thursday night before the Saturday 
matinee did Mr. Gale inform him that 
Mr. Merrill would not appear Satur- 
day and probably would not go on the 
tour. The door was left open for the 
baritone, if he arrived in time for the 
first performance for which he was 
scheduled in Boston—Don Carlo, on 
Friday, April 13. Mr. Merrill's ab- 
sence created a casting difficulty, since 
the only other singer who had ap- 
peared as Rodrigo was Paolo Silveri, 
who is now in Italy. Francesco Val- 
entino, who had never sung the role, 
is replacing Mr. Merrill, but he has 
no alternate in case of illness. Mr. 
Merrill’s other roles on tour will be 
divided among other baritones of the 
company.” 

Mr. Bing said that difficulties with 
Mr. Merrill had begun last February 
when the singer and Mr. Gale asked 
for a release from the tour. The re- 
quest was denied because, as Mr. Bing 
explained, the tour cities are entitled 
to the same casts that sing particular 
operas during the season. When nego- 
tiations began for next season, Mr. 
Merrill’s request for a shorter period 
at the opera was granted, because he 
wanted to avoid conflict with other 
engagements. His last appearance at 
the opera was in Don Carlo on Feb- 
23, and he left “with the understand- 
ing that he would be back April 2 to 
rehearse for the — on April 7 
and the tour,” said Mr. Bing. “With- 
out any notification he failed to ap 
pear.” 

Mr. Bing further stated that steps 
would be taken to restrain Mr. Mer- 
rill from using the name of the 
Metropolitan opera other than as a 
“former member.” 


Philharmonic 


(Continued from page 3) 


of the orchestra at the end of this 
season to undertake a concert tour, 
he will return as soloist in the 1951-52 
season. Laszlo Varga will replace Mr. 
Rose as principal cellist. 

Additional soloists will include Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Aldo Ciccolini, Clif- 
ford Curzon, Rudolf Firkusny, Nicole 
Henriot, Myra Hess, Oscar Levant, 
Hortense Monath, Guiomar Novaes, 
Rudolf Serkin, and Artur Schnabel, 
pianists; Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe, duo-pianists; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Jascha Heifetz, Nathan Mil- 


stein, Erica Morini, and Isaac Stern, 
violinists; and Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist. 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony will be heard at the Edinburgh 
Festival next summer, with Mr. 
Mitropoulos and Mr. Walter as con- 
ductors. 

Robert H. Thayer has resigned as 
assistant treasurer and member of the 
executive committee of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society. Paul Pen- 
noyer, a trustee and member of the 
board of directors, succeeds him. 

Floyd G. Blair and Clare Boothe 
Luce were the principal speakers at 


the New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony - Society dinner held on April 
2 at the Hotel Plaza. Mr. Blair, 


president and treasurer of the society, 
announced the formation of a new 
organization, the Friends of the Phil- 
harmenic-Symphony, whose members 





will be asked to contribute ten dollars 
or more toward the regular support 
of the orchestra. He also announced 
that gifts and pledges totaling $150,- 
405 had been received as contributions 
toward a special fund of $200,000 to 
meet this year’s deficit. Mrs. Luce, 
a director of the society, supplemented 
Mr. Blair’s appeal for private and 
public support of the orchestra. These 
speeches and a portion of the musi- 
cal program, provided by Martha Lip- 
ton, Leonard Rose, and Mr. Mitro- 
poulos, were broadcast over radio 
station WQXR. At the conclusion of 
the program the conductor made an 
extemporaneous appe: il for continued 
support of the Philharmonic 
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Opera Groups 
And Orchestras 
Visit Milwaukee 


MitwaAvuKeE.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony’s program on March 19 began 
with Bach’s C major Concerto for 
Two Pianos, with the orchestra’s con- 
ductor and associate conductor, 
Rafael Kubelik and George Schick, 
as the capable soloists. The balance of 
the program, conducted by Mr. 
Kubelik, included Schumann’s First 
Symphony and Roussel’s Third Sym- 


phony, providing one of the best con- 
certs of the season. 
Other conductors who have ap- 


peared with the orchestra here have 
been Mr. Schick; Leonard Bernstein, 
who was also piano soloist; and 
Eugene Ormandy. The soloists in re- 
cent months have been Glauco 
D’Attili, Isaac Stern, and Donald 
Gramm. 

Impressive concerts were also given 
by the Minneapolis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati, and by the 
Israel Philharmonic, conducted by 
Izler Solomon. More than 4,500 people 
braved a swirling snowstorm to hear 
the latter organization. 

The Charles L. Wagner productions 


of The Barber of Seville and of La 
Bohéme, both conducted by Paul 
Breisach, have been presented here. 


Laura Castellano and Jon Crain sang 


particularly persuasively in the lead- 
ing roles of the Puccini opera. 

The excellent New York City 
Opera Company was also. repre- 


sented by two works, Don Giovanni, 
conducted by Laszlo Halasz, and La 


Traviate ss conducted by Lee Shaynen. 
Ellen Faull, Leona Scheunemann, 
Dorothy MacNeil, Walter ( ‘assel, 


and Richard Wentworth sang in the 
former; Frances Yeend, David Lloyd, 
and Mr. Cassel sang in the latter. 

Kirsten Flagstad, Risé Stevens, 
Myra Hess, Robert Casadesus, and 
William Warfield have given out- 
standing recitals during the season, 
and Camilla Williams and Lawrence 
Winters offered a fine program of 
solos and duets in a joint appearance. 

During its four gt ry here 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo pre- 
sented a new work, Prima Ballerina, 
which is full of frivolous fun, buoy- 
ancy, and gentle satire. It gave Leon 
Danielian an opportunity to exploit 
his fine sense of comedy; Alexandra 
Danilova portraved the title role to 
perfection; and Frederic Franklin ap- 
peared as her partner. 


Exceptionally vivid dancing was 
provided by Talley Beatty and his 
company in Tropicana. Sujata and 


Asoka’s program of Oriental dances 
was colorful, and Ruth Mata and 
Eugene Hari and their company of 
five offered broadly amusing enter- 
tainment with their dancing and pan- 
tomime. 

The men’s club of Congregation 
Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun, assisted by 
a chorus from the Wisconsin State 
Teachers College, presented Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, under the direction of 
the temple’s cantor, Anthony Scott. 
Mr. Scott also sang the prophet’s 
music most impressively 

The Arion Musical Club gave its 
65th annual performance of Handel’s 


Messiah, with Herman Nott conduc- 
ting. 

Dee and Dittle, local two-piano 
team, gave their annual program at 


the Athenaeum on 
ng Peckarsky, 


was 


March 12, and 
also of Milw:z aukee, 
heard in a piano recital. 

ANNA R. Ropinson 


Mertens and Parmelee 
To Manage Concert Duo 


James de la Fuente and Herbert 
Stessin have formed a violin and piano 
duo, and they will appear next season 
under the management of the Mer- 
tens and Parmelee division of Colum- 
bia Artists Management Inc. Their 


26 


first tour will open on Nov. 5 and 
will cover the states in the South and 
along the Middle Eastern seaboard. 
Beginning in February, 1952, the 
artists will be available in New York 
State and in the Midwest. 


Duncan Leaves 
Omaha Symphony Post 


OmaHa.—The Omaha Symphony’s 
able conductor, Richard E. Duncan, 
made his farewell appearance with the 
orchestra at a Pop concert early in 
April. This summer he will begin 
studying toward a doctorate at the 
Eastman School of Music. Emanuel 
Wishnow, head of the string depart- 
ment at the University of Nebraska, 
will be the interim conductor. 

The highly successful orchestral 
season has brought as soloists Norman 
Carol, Robert Merrill, Gold and Fiz- 
dale, and two members of the orches- 
tra, Myron Cohen and David Majors. 

During the summer the orchestra 
will give six Pop concerts in the 
Peony Park Royal Grove. 

The outstanding artists in the Tues- 
day Musical Club series have included 
Gerard Souzay, Elena Nikolaidi, Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, and Jascha Heifetz. 

Dimitry Markevitch, cellist, and 
Lilian Kallir, pianist, gave impressive 
recitals under the auspices of the 
Morning Musicale. Blanche and Flor- 
ence Zucker, duo-pianists, brought the 
series to a close. 

Three fine concerts presenting art- 
ists of the Midwest were sponsored by 
the Joslyn Memorial Art Museum. 
Among those who appeared were 
Rosemary Madison, Gladys May, Mr. 
Wishnow, Truman Morsman, and 
Max Gilbert. 

Martin Bush, Omaha organist, and 
Claire Coci, who was assisted by sev- 
eral local musicians, including Evelyn 
Backhaus, Mrs. Madison, Mr. Mors- 
man, Myron Cohen, and Don Ralph, 
also gave excellent programs. 


KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


Lange Re-engaged 
By Albuquerque Group 


ALBUQUERQUE. — The Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony has re-engaged Hans 
Lange as conductor for the next sea- 
son, his second with the orchestra. 
During the past season, which ended 
on April 4, Mr. Lange conducted 21 
works, of which fourteen were per- 
formed by the orchestra for the first 
time. 

The soloists have 
Arrau; Lois Cox, 
Fenley, violinist ; and Sherman Smith, 
bass-baritone. Miss Cox and Mr. 
Fenley were co-winners of the young 
artist competition conducted by the 
orchestra a year ago. Mr. Smith is 
co-ordinator of student activities at 
the University of New Mexico. 


been Claudio 
soprano; George 


ISABEL GREAR 
OTHER RECITALS 

PAuL GuREVITCH, violinist; Times 
Hall, April 1. 

Mary Lyons, soprano; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, April 1. 

ELIzABETH BOoeTTCHER, pianist; Carl 
Fischer Hall, April 1. 

LipsiE BEzIEF, soprano; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, April 7. 

Kay BERGMAN, pianist; Times Hall, 


April 8. 


Lora Lewts, contralto; Carnegie Re- 


cital Hall, April 8. 

DuBose Ropertson, tenor: Times 
Hall, April 10. 

CATHERINE DerAcO, soprano; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, April 14. 

Herpert Nystrom, tenor; Carnegie 


Recital Hall, April 15. 


Jack Harris, pianist; Times Hall, 
April 15. 
IpA Brown, soprano; Carnegie Re- 


cital Hall, April 15. 
HERMAN SILVERS, flutist; 

April 15. 
3EULAH GILLIAN, 

Recital Hall, 


Town Hall, 


soprano; Carnegie 


April 15. 


Obituaries 


MME. CHARLES CAHIER 


MANHATTAN BEACH 
Charles Cahier, 76, 
tralto, died here on 
ing a long illness. 


, CALIF.—Mme. 
American con- 
April 14, follow- 


3orn Sarah Layton Walker, in 
Nashville, Tenn., she studied in In- 
dianapolis and then went to New 





Mme. Charles Cahier 


York, where, as Mrs. Morris Black, 
she became a concert and church 
singer. Later she studied in Paris with 
Fidélé Konig and Jean de Reszke, in 


Berlin with Amalie Joachim, and i 
Vienna with Gustav Walter. 
She made her operatic debut in 


1904 at Nice, France. The following 
year she became Mme. Charles Cahier, 
and thereafter sang under her married 
name. Her husband, a Swedish 
masseur, from whom she was eventu- 
ally separated, is thought to be still 
living in Europe. 

She made her debut with the Vienna 
Opera under the direction of Gustav 
Mahler and continued to take leading 
roles there for four seasons. She also 
made guest appearances in other 
European music centers. 

On April 3, 1912, she made her 
American operatic debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera as Azucena. The 
remaining two of her three appear- 
ances there were made as Fricka and 
Amneris. She toured extensively as a 
concert and oratorio singer and was 
well known as an exponent of Mah- 
ler’s vocal works. She taught for 
several seasons at the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia before her 
retirement in 1941. 


LOUIS FINTON 


3RONXVILLE, N. Y.—Louis Finton, 
67, co-founder with his wife of the 
Leschetizky Association of America, 
died here on March 24. Born in New 
York, he was granted a scholarship 
at the age of twelve at the Vienna 
Imperial Conservatory, where he 
studied piano with Julius Epstein. 
Five years later he graduated with 
highest honors and became a pupil of 
Leschetizky, living in his home and 
acting as an assistant teacher. He 
returned to the United States in 1919. 


RAWLINS L. COTTENET 


Rawlins L. Cottenet, 84, amateur 
musician and for over forty years a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera, died at his 
home in New York on March 29. 
Some of his songs and violin pieces 
appeared frequently in the programs 
of prominent recitalists. 


BENIAMINO RICCIO 


Beniamino Riccio, 55, concert bari- 
tone, died in a hospital in New York 
on April 8. A native of Russia, he 
made his American recital debut in 
the old Aeolian Hall in 1926. 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 


Harold Vincent Milligan, 62 organ. 
ist and composer, died in a hospital jn 
New York on April 12, following ay 
operation. 

He was born in Astoria, Ore., and 
from the age of twelve served as or- 
ganist in churches where his father 
was minister, in Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho. In 1904 he came to Ney 
York to study with William C. Carl 
He played in Rutgers Presbyteriar 
Church and Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn before he became organist 





Harold Vincent Milligan 


of the Riverside Church, where he 
remained for 25 years until his retire- 
ment in 1940. 

He wrote and lectured on musical 
subjects, notably early American 
music. He collected the works of 
Francis Hopkinson; edited two books, 
The First American Composer and 
Colonial Love Lyrics; and had a 
biography of Stephen Foster published 
in 1920. He composed many songs, 
organ pieces, choral works, incidental 
music to plays, and two operettas 

From 1925 to 1935 he was executive 
director of the National Music 
League. Under a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant he made a survey of seri- 
ous music on the radio. He _ was 
president of the National Association 
of Organists. He was a fellow of 
the American Guild of Organists and 
its national secretary from 1926 until 
his death. He is survived by his wife 
and two sons. 


HENRY SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Los Pr age = apg Schumann- 
Heink, 64, eldest son of the famous 
opera Fated died here on March 28 
German born, he was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He served as an ensign in the 
United States Navy in the First 
World War, while two of his broth- 
ers were fighting with the German 
forces. 


MIKAIL RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Moscow. — Mikail Rimsky-Korsa- 


koff, son of the Russian composer, 
died here on March 18. He was presi- 
dent of the Leningrad Entomological 
Society and was awarded the Order 
of Lenin in 1944 for his work in 
entomology. 


JOSEPH BEEBE 


New Britain, Conn. — Josepl 
Beebe, 68, organist and choirmaster at 


the South Congregational Church 
here, died while accompanying an 
anthem during an Easter morning 


service on March 25. A graduate ot 
Wesleyan University, he was at one 
time head of the Hill School music 
department, in Pottstown, Penna 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 








Leonhard Deutsch Writes 
On Guided Sight Reading 


Leonhard Deutsch has written a 
book called Guided Sight Reading for 
“the legions of lay musicians” to 
whom playing the piano can acquire 
a new meaning, he believes, if they 
learn to read music at the same time 
they learn to play. He is a trained 
psychologist as well as a musician, 
a he discusses the psychological as 
well as the purely physical problems 
of piano playing and sight reading in 
considerable detail. “Musical nota- 
tion,” he points out, “is not alphabeti- 
cal writing, but more like hieroglyph- 
ics. It is the pictogram of the sound, 
showing the relationship of successive 
and coinciding tones. To be familiar 
with notation does not simply mean 
to know the names of the notes, but to 
take in the picture of a piece of nota- 
tion as a whole, to grasp its musical 
meaning spontaneously, as if one were 
actually hearing the sounds.” Teachers 
can save themselves and their pupils 
many wasted hours if they will follow 
out this excellent advice. The book is 
issued by Crown Publishers. 

Mr. Deutsch has also prepared two 
books for sight reading, published by 
Heritage Music Publications. Book 
I is made up of 50 Folk Songs of 
Various Nations, arranged for the 
piano by Mr. Deutsch, with English 
versions of the original lyrics by Jane 


Kerley. Book II is devoted to Easy 
Classical Pieces, freely transcribed for 
piano. Both volumes provide excel- 


lent material for beginners and others. 


New Piano Compositions 
In Contemporary Idioms 


The terseness and _ forcefulness 
noted in previous works by Robert 
Starer are characteristic of his Five 
Caprices, for piano, issued by Peer 
International Corporation through 
Southern Music. The first caprice is 
fitful in mood, a series of Pen wines 
growing out of the opening phrase. 
The second is a brief adagio with 
clashing dissonances. The third is an 
ingenious two part invention; the 
fourth another mood piece; and the 
fifth a brilliant toccata. Mr. Starer’s 
musical material is commonplace, but 
he has used it skillfully. From the 
same publishers comes a suite by Anis 
Fuleihan, called From the Aegean. It 
consists of four neem, Serenade, 
Tango, Sicilienne, and Greek Dance. 
Even the Greek Dance does not have 
a very convincing Aegean flavor. 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


TWO 
TOCCATAS 


for the piano 





by 
GEORGE 


ANTHEIL 
-50 each 


3 East 43rd St.—New York 17 
275 Livingston St.—B'klyn 17 





April 15, 1951 


Truth to tell, these pieces sound like 
pot-boilers, far inferior to other works 
with exotic flavor that Fuleihan has 
produced. 

The April, 1950, issue of New 
Music is devoted to Wladimir Woro- 
noft’s Sonnet pour  Dallapiccola. 
Woronoff, according to the biographi- 
cal cote. was born in St. Petersburg 
in 1903 and studied composition in 
Berlin and Brussels. He is a member 
of the Belgian Section of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music. This rambling, harmonically 
rather ingenious piece includes a ref- 
erence to the bell motive from Parsi- 
fal that would be easy to overlook 
without the composer’s footnote. The 
piece sounds like what one imagines 
Scriabine might have written had he 
lived longer and been less gifted. 


A New Concertino 
For Harpsichord and Strings 


Walter Leigh’s Concertino for 
Harpsichord or Piano and ‘String Or- 
chestra, composed in 1934, has been 
re-issued by Oxford University Press. 


It has been recorded by Kathleen 
Long, pianist, with the Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra for Decca. The 


music is neglible in its materials but 
it is neat in design and clear in tex- 
ture. It is better suited to the harpsi- 
chord than to the piano, because it 
lends itself to harpsichord registra- 
tion very readily and would gain 
thereby in color and interest. 
—R. 


Piano and Its Ancestors 
In Guenther Anthology 


The contents of The Piano and Its 
Ancestors, an anthology of early key- 
board music edited by Felix Guenther 
and issued by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, are well chosen. It is pub- 
lished in conjunction with Volume | 
of Aid Materials for Music Apprecia- 
tion Studies, prepared by Sound Book 
Press Society. In this series an illus- 
trated booklet is correlated with a 
long-playing record on which the 
music is performed. Mr. Guenther in- 
cludes music for the clavichord, for 
the virginal, for the harpsichord, and 
for the hammerklavier in this anthol- 
ogy, with a frontispiece showing all 
four instruments. 

—R. S. 


Piano Teaching Material 


BurnaM, EpNA Mae: 
Up. (Presser). 

Busu, ALAN: Times of Day 
Up, Noon Ramble, After 


Rodeo Round 


Wake 
School, 


Bedtime. (Joseph Williams, Lon- 
don). 
Cowes, Ceci: Carmelita. (Carl 
Fischer ). 
DuUNGAN, Otive: Waterfall. (Pres- 
ser). 


ECKSTEIN, MAXWELL (arranger) : Let 
Us Have Music from Grand Opera. 
(Carl Fischer). 

GrieG, Epvarp: Puck, Op. 71, No. 3 
Edited by Maxwell Eckstein. (Carl 
Fischer ). 

GriFrFis, Eviior; Corporal 
1 M. (Presser). 

HAUFRECHT, HERBERT: 


Lollipop, 


Tick-Tock 


Toccata. (Leeds). 

KAsseRN, TaApeusz: Easy Modern 
Melodies and  Rhythms—March, 
Tango, Melody, Polka. Published 
separately. (Carl Fischer). 

LraporF, ANATOLE: Musical Snuff- 


Box, Op. 32. Edited by Maxwell 


Eckstein. (Carl Fischer). 

Moy, Epcar: Well Begun, The Es- 
sentials of Elementary Piano Play- 
ing. (Mills). 

Ripper, Maser A.: Indian War 
Dance. (Composers Press). 

Ropinson, ANNE: Speed Boats. 
(Presser). 

ScHer, WittiAM: Fifteen Descrip- 


tive Miniatures for Phrasing and 


Style, Op. 105. (Presser). 








First Performance in New York Concerts 
Orchestra Works 


Dello Joio, Norman: New York 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
5) 


Profiles 
April 


Concertos 


Stamitz, Johann: Clarinet 
flat (Little Orchestra Society, 


Chamber Music 
Glanville-Hicks, 


Concerto in B 


April 2) 


Peggy: Profiles from China 


(Helen Thigpen-Juilliard String Quartet, 
April 8) 4 
Rieti, Vittorio: Partita for Harpsichord 


(Sylvia Marlowe, April 7) 


Eakin, Vera: Map of Casco Ba Maine 
(Robert Falk, April 13) 
Grosz, Wilhelm: Kinderlieder (Margaret 
“‘urnley, April 3) 
Rangs trom, Ture King Erik's Songs 
(American-Si andinavian Concert, April 2) 
Simutis, Leonard: Palikta Salis (Algerd 


Brazis, April 8) 
Stein, Barbara: The 

harmonic-Symphony 

cert, April 14) 


Piano Music 
Ardevol, José: Prelude, Habanera, and In 


vention, from Six Piano Pieces (Le 
of Composers, April 6) 


Puffin (Ne w York Phil- 
Young People’s Con- 









Bate, Stanley Prelude No (Theodor 
Ballet Music Haig, April 11) 
. P . De Cevée, Alice: Twentieth Centur Suite 
Frangaix, Jean: Les Demoiselles de la Nuit (Jean Hoerner, April 5) 
(Ballet Theatre, April 13) Fuleihan, Anis: From the Aegean (League 
° of Composers, April 6) 
Choral Music Gideon, Miriam: Piano Suite No. 3 (Lillian 
Cantor, Montague Hallelujah (Compos Freundlich, April 8) 
Forum, April 7) Spielter, William: Guaracha Mexicana 
Winslow, Richard K.: Huswifery (Hood (Melvin Stecher, April 8) 
College Choir, April 2 oT : 
f ege 10 p ) Violin Music 
Songs Cremin, Arthur: Musical Portrait of Leo 
Bacon, Ernst: Casey Jones (Robert Falk, pold Stokowski (Murray Apt 5) 
April 13) 
Cantor, Montague: David’s Lament for Jon Opera ; 
athan; Blessed are the Couriers (Com Kraft, Leo: The Caliph’s Clo Queens 
posers’ Forum, April 7) College Opera Workshop, Mar 
TIscHLER, Louise (arranger): Piano umes of the Bach Gesellschaft Edition 
Book ot Tunes from Israel. Folder in which they appear. Especially in- 


Folde Tr Ne ). 


No. 1 for second grade; 


2 for third grade. (Transcontinen- 
tal). ™ 
VERRALL, JOHN: In The Autumn. 


(Presser). 


Piano Music Listed 
CreSTON, PAuL: Five 
—Daemonic, Primitive 
nella, Sarabande Lug 
tella. (Axelrod). 
FERNANDEZ, Oscar L.: Third Bra- 
zilian Suite Serenade, Negro 
Dance. Movements published sepa- 
rately. (Peer International). 
Hanpet, G. F.: Silent Worship. Ar- 


Dances, Op. 1 
Idyl, Villa- 
rubre, Taran- 


-Song, 


ranged by Maurice Jacobson. (Cur- 
ven; G. Schirmer). 

Nortu, ALEX: Ben’s Theme; Willy 
Loman’s Theme (from Death of a 
Salesman). (Mills). 

Puituires, Donatp: Dance of the 
Leaves. (Mills). 

Pisk, Paut <A.: Engine Room. 
(Leeds). 

RACHMANINOFF, SERGE: Two Fan- 
tasy-Pieces. Edited by Alfred 
Mirovitch. (Leeds). 

ReICHARDT: Freudvoll und Leidvoll. 


Transcribed by Rudolph Willmers; 
edited by Edwin Franko Goldman. 
(Presser). 
SLONIMSKY, 
Park Suite 


NicoLtas: Yellowstone 
Continental Divide, 
Black Bears, Paint-Pot Basin, Fu- 
maroles and Solfataras, Clepsydra, 
Roaring Mountain, Old Faithful. 
(Axelrod). 

TANSMAN, ALEXANDRE: Eight Canti- 
lenas for Piano (Homage to J. S. 
Bach)—Prelude, Arioso, Interlude, 
Choral I, Invention, Choral II, 
Fuga, Postlude. (Leeds). 

TEMPLETON, ALEC: Chatterbox ; 
Mignon; Mozart a la Mode; 
liam Do Tell. (Leeds) 

Work, JOHN W.: Scuppernong 
Certain Church, Ring Game, 
from Town. (Axelrod). 

ZIMBALIST, EFREM: Impressions for 
Piano—Innocence, Motion-Repose, 
Chopin, Legerdemain, Rachmani- 
noff, Requiem, Caress, Debussy, In 
the Woods, Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
(Presser). 


Filet 
Wil- 


Ata 
Visitor 


Werner Neumann Handbook 
Of Bach Cantatas Issued 
From Associated Music 
comes Werner Neumann’s 
of J. S. Bach’s Cantatas, 
sreitkopf & Hartel in 1947. This in- 
valuable volume, published in Ger- 
man, offers an illuminating classifica- 
tion and analytic summary of the 
church and secular cantatas. A series 
of appendices provides a chronological 
survey of the cantatas, a classification 
according to their liturgical purposes, 
a listing of the forms of chorale ar- 
rangement, lists of the instrumental 
sections, solo arias, and other infor- 
mation. The Spitta references to the 


Publishers 
I landbe Yi Ik 


issued by 


cantatas are given, as well as the vol- 






teresting are the notes on the 
ture and form of the 
individual listings. 


struc- 
music in the 


nS. 


Composers Corner 


On April 5, in Washington, D. C., 
Paul Hindemith conducted the United 
States Army Band in the first per- 


formance of his Symphony in B fiat, 
for band. The symphony represents a 
major contribution to the concert-band 


repertoire since less than half a dozen 
true symphonies have been written 
for this medium. Another first for 
band music figured in a concert given 
by the Columbia University Band on 
Feb. 24, when Edgar J. Moore’s A 
Study in Contrast, for brass octet, 
was given its premiere under the di 
rection of Hunter N. Wiley. The 
octet won the 1951 Columbia Band 
Award 


Wallingford Riegger's Third Sy: 
phony was recently given its first 
performance in Germany by the Wies 
baden Municipal Symphony under the 
direction of Gibson Morrissey, Ameri- 
can conductor. The International S« 
ciety for Contemporary Music has 
listed a recently-completed symphony 
by Ernst Toch for performance at its 
festival in Frankfort, Germany, in 
June. The symphony was given its 
first performance by Herbert Haf 
ner and the Vienna Philharmonic a 


(Continued on page 29) 
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GALAXY GALLERY 
OF NOTABLE SONGS 


Sacred Songs 


O ZION, HASTE high, low 
—Powell Weaver 


SUN OF MY SOUL 
high, med., low 
—T. Tertius Noble 


MY SOUL DOTH MAGNIFY 
THE LORD high, low 
—Stanley E. Saxton 


DEAR GOD, RECEIVE MY 
HUMBLE PLEA medium 
—Mary Downey 


LEAD US, KINDLY SHEPHERD 
high, low 
—Bernard Hamblen 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street New York 10 
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PAULINE Contralto 


NESSI 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1951-52 


. a grasp of different styles, and under- 
standing of the way songs s hould flow and 
build to a climax and an actress’ sense of 
how to convey emotion .. .” N. Y. Times. 
- . « Voice is deep, powerful, its natural 
timbre extremely warm...” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 





Voice Training 
Breath Control - Relaxation 
Fer appointment 'Phone Ri 9-5254 
RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singe 
For many years Faculty Juilliard Se rool of Music 
ROYAL ACAD. OF musi 1c, LONDON, ns. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 
55 TIEMANN PLACE, WN. Y. 24 mo aad 

















GEORGE 


RASELY 


Voice Specialist 
10 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Tele.: LOngaere 5-3516 


MEISLE 


Teacher of Singing 
333 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-5329 
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Bianca Dimitri 


SAROYA-ONOFREI 


Soprano Tenor 
Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


200 W. 58th St., New York JU 6-1883 











WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2634 











CARLO 


MENOTTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York City Cl. 7-5973 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 


and Scholastic Advancement at 


Colorado College 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 to August 18, 1951 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG—WILLI APEL 
MAX LANNER 
EDWARD STEURERMANN 


Resident String Quartet 
(Available for individual Instruction) 





Complete Schedule of Academic 
Subjects 


A few scholarships available 


HANYA HOLM School of Dance 





For further information, address 
Colorado College, Dept. H. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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French Lyric Stage 


(Continued from page 9) 


confiding to me in a half-whisper his 
impressions of Pelléas. He listens 
most attentively, an opera glass or 
my lorgnette at his eyes. He doesn’t 
take his glance from the singers or 
the orchestra for an instant. But he 
understands nothing. After the first 
act (the first three scenes) he says 
to me, ‘Is the whole thing like that?’ 
‘Yes,’ I answer. ‘Nothing more? There 
is nothing more? No more music? It 
doesn’t get anywhere . . . it doesn’t 
hold together. There are no musical 
phrases, no developments.” Marnold 
tries to mix in our conversation, and 
he says to Strauss, with his customary 
tactlessness, ‘There are musical 
phrases, but they aren't insistent, un- 
derlined, so that the gross public will 
notice them.’ Strauss, rather chilled, 
but very calm, answers ‘But I happen 
to be a composer, and I hear nothing.’ 
We resume our conversation in whis- 
pers. I had tried to make Strauss 
understand the sobriety of this art, 
entirely expressed in nuances and half 
tones ; this impression ism, delicate and 
poetic, with its subtle touches of color, 
discreetly and vibrantly juxtaposed. 
He says: ‘As for me, I am first of all 
a composer. The moment music en- 
ters a work I want to see it master 
of the situation. don’t want it to be 
subordinated to anything else. That 
is too humble. I don’t claim that 
poetry is inferior to music, but true 
poetic dramas — Schiller, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, are self-sufficient. They 
don’t need music. Where there is 
music, it should carry everything be- 
fore it. I follow the Wagner system. 
Look at Tristan. There isn’t enough 
music here to satisfy me. The har- 
monies are very fine, the orchestral 
effects are very good, in the best of 
taste, but there is nothing there; 
nothing at all. I find here nothing 
but Maeterlinck’s play, all by itself, 
without music. 

“He continues to listen with much 
conscientiousness and tries to show 
me what he finds especially fine in the 
work, as much from a sincere desire 
to understand it as from regard for 
me. But I sense that it is more polite- 
ness than real esteem for the work. 
What is really new in it escapes him. 
In revenge, he doesn’t let a single 
Wagner imitation pass without notic- 
ing it, and that not for purposes of 
praise. ‘But it’s all Parsifal,’ he says 
to me during one passage, which is 
true. However, the scene in which 
Mélisande lets down her hair, the 
prelude of the Grotto Scene, and the 
scene that follows give him a cer- 
tain pleasure. Of the whole score, 
these are obviously the parts he pre- 
fers. But he returns always to his 
slightly disdainful praise, ‘It’s very 
fine.’ 

“I try to explain to him what there 
is that is new in this art and the 
originality of this dramatic system, 
in which nothing is insisted upon, in 
which everything is inward and 
couched in a chaste style, truly worthy 
of Racine. He answers, ‘Yes, I un- 
derstand what you tell me about the 
system, the novelty of the system, but 
in this system I would set myself to 
write a very different sort of music 
for Pelléas.’” A little further on 
Rolland continues : 


“What escapes him completely 
(which is very natural) is the essen- 
tial nature of this art—the sober 
and simple verity of this recitative, 
this musical language of imperceptible 
tremors, of which certain inflections 
are so suggestive, evoking profound 
and remote echoes in our hearts. The 
scene of the farewell of the two 
lovers and of the death of Pelléas 
seem to him insipid. Evidently he ex- 
pected a big dramatic scene and he 
does not understand that the origi- 
nality of Debussy consisted precisely 
in not making it. I strive to show him 
how very new this is in its reaction 
against a declamatory and extrava- 
gant art. He understands very well 


that it is a reaction. ‘Yes,’ 
again, 
really against Massenet and Gounod; 


he says 
‘Massenet and Gounod.’ Not 


against Wagner too, against Strauss 
too; and I cannot tell him (perhaps 
he even senses it fundamentally). But 
he seems to recognize only an intel- 
lectual tendency, an exaggerated sim- 
plicity that will choke musical de- 
velopment and prevent the expansion 
of spontaneous feeling. What is still 
more surprising is the fact that the 
last scene eludes him completely. For 
my part, I find it lofty both in feeling 
and in artistry. Since Monteverdi, I 
don’t think anyone has written music 
as intense as this, with such ready 
means. It is truly an art worthy of 
Racine. For Strauss it is lacking in 
music. I say to him (paraphrasing the 
epigram of Mozart after Don Gio- 
vanni): ‘If there was one more note, 
it would be too much.’ Strauss looks 
at me, shakes his head, and says, 
‘No, no.’ ” - 

Thus the leading German composer 
of his generation, confronted with the 
masterpiece of the leading French 
composer, proved unable not merely 
to enjoy (one doesn’t ask this much) 
but even to appreciate and understand 
its grandeur. It is an extremely 
melancholy theme for reflection. 

But this is not an isolated case. 
Every musician whose frame begins 
to be sufficiently great in his own 
country to arouse the curiosity of for- 
eign countries about his work has 
felt this sort of slowing down. At 
the very moment when he thought he 
was winning an international reputa- 
tion the perspective suddenly changes. 
Everything that created his prestige 
seems to be challenged. What was 
acclaimed as the proof of an excep- 
tional personality by his fellow 
citizens, which sometimes even re- 
tarded his success among them, in 
foreign countries is conceded as a 
simple imitation of his predecessors, 
even of those against whom he has 
reacted most violently, from whom he 
feels himself farthest, technically and 
spiritually. 

The explanation of this phenomenon 
is entirely natural. The public of 
one country cannot feel, does not feel 
all at once the individuality of a for- 
eign artist because it senses immedi- 
ately in his work a certain flavor of 
which the artist himself is not con- 
scious, cannot feel (because it is too 


intimate a part of himself), namely, 


the flavor of his nationality. To pur- 
sue the analogy further, all Chinese 
look alike to the man on the street 
of the average European city, because 
they all have yellow skins with slant- 
ing eyes and certain other ethnic 
characteristics of the sort. Only if 
he has a chance to spend much time 
among the Chinese does this average 
European begin to distinguish among 


them as many individualities as he 
does among members of the white 
race. 


It is thus that an artist exposed to 
a foreign public will gradually reveal 
his true individuality. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that one must be care- 
ful not to judge hastily an unfamiliar 
art, and even less hastily an art with 
whose antecedents one boasts famili- 
arity. I would like to emphasize this 
principle. Romain Rolland, in a let- 
ter to Strauss published at the close 
of the article we have quoted, says: 

“You don’t like the musical declama- 
tion of Debussy, my dear friend? 
It is even a little soft for my taste, 
but it is perfect (in spite of some 
negligence—Debussy is a great but 
lazy artist). It is perfect as French 
declamation — refined, artistocratic, 
sophisticated. 

“Tt obviously has nothing popular 
in it (Maeterlinck’s Pelléas reveals, 
moreover, a certain monotony of dic- 
tion) but it opens the path of a truly 
French musical declamation. 

“Tf you don’t care for this genre 
of recitative, with very economical 
lines, remember that Wagner’s decla- 
mation seems barbarous to us. I un- 
derstand why, when it is applied to 
our language. A French bourgeois 


or man in the street would never use 
the explosive sounds which one finds 
every minute in Die Meistersinger. 
Remember that 1, who love and have 
always loved Wagner profoundly, love 
him not because of his declamation 
but in spite of it. I grind my teeth 
when I hear those pompous recitatives 
in Die Meistersinger, which 


seem 
forced to me (like German pro- 
nunciation) and which prevent me 


from hearing the superb music of the 
orchestra. 

“I know perfectly well that I am 
wrong, and that what seems false to 
a Frenchman is true to a German, 
but you can see how necessary it is 
to be prudent in these judgments of 
one nationality upon another.” 
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Composers Corner 
(Continued from page 27) 


few months ago, and it will be played 
this month by the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra under Otto 
Klemperer; the work is also sched- 
uled for performance in Zurich in 
May. 

Madeline Foley, cellist, and Irene 
Jacobi gave the first performance of 
Frederick Jacobi's new cello sonata 
on March 27 in Zurich, and they 
will play it in London and Amster- 
dam this month. Mr. Jacobi, like Mr. 
Toch, has been in Europe for the 
past year. Later this spring Nikita 


Magaloff is to take part in the first 
pertormance of Jacobi’s new Ballade 
Concertante, for piano and orchestra, 
in a broadcast by the Orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande. 

From Europe also comes word of 
performances of works by two other 
American composers. Aaron Cop- 
land's fiftieth birthday was observed 
(somewhat belatedly) as far away 
as Vienna, where Hans Wolf con- 
ducted two excerpts from the com- 
poser’s Rodeo, on Jan. 28. In Berlin, 
Everett Helm's Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra was given its first per- 
formance on Jan. 17, by the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Joseph Keilberth, 
with Gerhard Puchelt as_ soloist. 
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The League of Composers an- 
nounced recently that Arthur Berger, 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
staff, has been commissioned to write 
a cello work by Lado, Inc., a women’s 
group that has awarded composition 
prizes and scholarships to music 
schools and supported work in musi- 
cal therapy, but that has never before 
commissioned a composition. More 
announcements of commissions come 
from the United Temple Chorus of 
Lawrence, New York, which has pre- 
sented two Ernest Bloch Award Com- 
missions. Isadore Freed, recipient of 
the 1951 commission, has written a 
cantata, Jerusalem Redeemed, which 
the chorus will introduce on May 8 


The 1952 commission, given to Dari- 
us Milhaud, is for a sacred work 
for women’s chorus. The Quincy 


(1ll.) Society of Fine Arts has issued 
invitations for the forthcoming prem- 
ieres of two works it commissioned 
from young American composers 
Robert Ward's Sacred Songs for 
Pantheists will be given by Carolyn 
Blakeslee, soprano, and the Quincy 
Little Symphony on April 26, and 
on May 17, J. Leslie Pierce, baritone, 
and the Quincy Chamber Music En- 
semble will present Ulysses Kay's 
Song of Ahab. 

The first performance of a work 
commissioned by the London (Ont.) 
Chamber Orchestra took place on 
April 7, when Ernest White con- 
ducted the orchestra and Gordon Jef- 
fery, organist, in Barbara Pentland's 
Concerto for Organ and String Or 
chestra. The concerto was commis- 
sioned in 1949. 

Joset Zimbler, musical director of 
the Zimbler Sinfonietta, is interested 
in seeing new compositions for string 
orchestra. Scores may be sent to him 
in care of Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mass. In the final concert of its 
Jordan Hall series this ensemble of 
seventeen players gave the first per- 
formance of Irving Fine’s Notturno, 
for strings and harp. On Dec. 13 the 
group played a string orchestra ar- 
rangement of G. Francesco Mali- 
piero's Rispetti e Strambotti (origin- 
ally for string quartet) for the first 
time anywhere. The composer made 
the arrangement especially for this 
performance. 
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i Britten's Let's Make an 
Opera has had, or will have, per- 
formances in cities as widely sepa- 
rated as Melbourne and Tel-Aviv, in 
addition to many European and 
American cities. Other new produc- 
tions of Britten operas include The 
Rape of Lucretia at Zagreb, Darm- 
stadt, Berlin, and Barcelona; Albert 
Herring at Lubeck, Berlin, and Bar- 
celona; and The Beggar's Opera at 
Halle and Bochum. It is expected 
that the British composer’s new full- 
scale opera, Billy Budd, will be seen 
in Great Britain before the end of 
1951. Bohuslav Martinu'’s Comedy on 
the Bridge has had radio performances 
in Toronto, Rome, and Stockholm, and 
radio performances in London and 
Cologne are being planned. In May 
the work will be staged in New York 
by the opera department of the 
Mannes School of Music. Zeltan Ko- 
dély's Hary Janos was produced dur- 
ing the winter by the Zurich Stadt- 
theater. Noah and the Stowaway, a 
new one-act opera by Martin Kal- 
manoff, received its first perform- 
ance, under Siegfried Landau’s di- 
rection, on Feb. 18 over New York's 
municipal station WNYC. Jarl Nor- 
man created the role of the lion-tamer 
in the first performance of Arnold 
Franchetti's children’s opera, The Lion. 
The composer conducted the perform- 
ance which was produced in De- 
cember by the Connecticut School of 
Music in New London. 


David Diamond composed a new 
musical score, to be known as the 
Romeo and Juliet Suite No. 2, for 
the. current Broadway production of 
the Shakespearean tragedy, and Mare 
Blitzstein is making a suite for full 
orchestra of the music he wrote for 
the recent New York production of 
King Lear. 
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partments of the University. 
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of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, 
South Africa, by the same date. 
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The Juilliard School of Music held 
a concert in memory of the late Er- 
nest Hutcheson, former president 
emeritus of the school, on April 6. 
James Friskin, Catherine Aspinall, 
and Muriel Kerr were the participants. 


Karl Kraeuter, violinist of the 
Kraeuter Trio, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Juilliard School of Music 
alumni association. 


Edna Fearn presented fifteen of 
her junior pupils in a piano recital at 
her Juilliard studio on March 3. This 
was the second in a series of three 
programs. The third will be held 
May. 

The Composers’ Concert on March 
18 was given by piano pupils of May 
Etts, Rose Raymond, Hedy Spielter, 
Anne Hull, Edwin Hughes, and Alex- 
ander Lipsky, and voice pupils of 
Anne Benedict, Claire Kellogg, and 
Amy Ellerman. 


Yeshiva University has established 
a music department under the direc- 
tion of Karl Adler, who has served 
on the arts and sciences faculty for 
the past six years. Mr. Adler was 
formerly director of the music con- 
servatory at Stuttgart, Germany, and 
has been a member of the faculty of 
the New York College of Music and 
music supervisor of the extension 
division of the City College of New 


York. 


The New York State Federation 
of Music Clubs sponsored a program 
on April 14 in Carl Fischer Hall by 
the six young people who have won 
a rating of Superior for the past 
three consecutive years in the junior 
auditions. They were Lorraine Lay- 
tin, Patricia Mullady, Edward Cogen, 
Dewey Holland, Jerry Schulman, and 
Nancy Cirillo. Alan Mandel, who has 
won an award in the junior composers’ 
contest, played some of his own com- 
positions, and Merle Montgomery, 
state chairman of education, spoke. 


The Mannes Music School will pre- 
sent the third concert this season by 
its senior orchestra on April 18. Un- 
der the direction of Carl Bamberger 
the ensemble will play works by Bar- 
ber, Chopin, and Dvorak. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
announces that its 1951 summer ses- 
sion, to be held from June 11 to Aug. 
3, will again be under the directicn 
of Darrell Peter. In addition to the 
regular curriculum, special master 
classes will be offered during the two 
four-week terms. Hugh Ross conduct- 
ed the school chorus in Bruckner’s E 
minor Mass, in a concert in Hubbard 
Auditorium on April 6. The madrigal 
group, led by Mr. Ross, and chamber- 
music ensembles also took part. 


The Carl Friedberg Alumni Asso- 
ciation is offering a scholarship for 
study with Mr. Friedberg during the 
1951-52 season. Pianists between the 
ages of sixteen ‘and 25 are eligible. 
Applications will be accepted until 
May 20, and auditions will be held on 
May 30. Information is available from 
William Masselos, 502 West 122nd 
Street, New York 27. 


The Brooklyn College Chorus, Rex 
Wilder, director, gave a program at 
the college’s Boylan Hall on April 9. 
Works by Bach, Randall Thompson, 
Gershwin, and Robert Boberg, the 
ensemble’s accompanist, were sung. 
The chorus also sang in the WNYC 
American Music Festival last Feb- 
ruary. 


The Henry Street Settlement Mu- 
sic School presented the fourth of a 
series of five concerts for the benefit 
of the children’s scholarship fund on 
March 4. Members of the woodwind 
faculty played Ibert’s Three Short 
Pieces; Mozart's E flat major Quin- 
tet, K. 452; Samuel Baron’s Rhapsody 
on a Chassidic Tune; Prokofieff’s 


Deux Visions Fugitives, Op. 22; and 
Rossini’s Quartet. 

St. John’s University held its first 
music festival last February in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, when 
the school’s choral groups and orches- 
tra appeared in a combined concert. 
The choral conductors were the Rev. 
Robert J. Rivard, C. M., and Cosimo 
de Pietto, the orchestra conductor 
Alfredo Antonini. Licia Albanese was 
the guest soloist. 


Queens College reports that at the 
end of the spring semester it will have 
presented 29 musical events, includ- 
ing nineteen concerts, four broadcasts, 
three opera performances, and several 
lectures on music. Boris Schwarz con- 
ducted the college orchestra in its six- 
teenth semi-annual concert on April 7 
at the Jamaica High School Audito- 
rium. Sylvia Suzowsky was the solo- 
ist in Beethoven’s Third Piano Con- 
certo. 

The Brooklyn Chamber Music So- 
ciety, under the direction of Carl H. 
Tollefsen, is giving a concert in the 
Academy of Music on April 15. 
Schubert’s C major Spring Quintet; 
Dvorak’s Dumky Trio; and Elie Sieg- 
meister’s Suite for Piano, A Sunday 
Afternoon in Brooklyn, are listed in 
the program. 


The Queens Symphony Society, 
now in its ninth season, presented a 
concert on April 5 at the Forest Hills 
High School. Howard Shanet, on 
leave of absence for over a year as an 
assistant conductor to Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, returned to lead a program 
that included the Overture to Weber’s 
Peter Schmoll and seine Nachbarn; 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony; 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, with 
Carroll Glenn as soloist; and excerpts 
from Borodin’s Prince Igor. 


The Greenwich House Music 
Schoo] will offer a program of cham- 
ber music by eighteenth-century com- 
posers on April 20. Fritz Rikko will 
direct. The soloists will be Sidney 
Harth, violin; Melvin Kaplan, oboe; 
Elden Gatwood, oboe and_ recorder; 
and Herman Chessid, harpsichord. 


The Piano Teachers Congress, 
Josephine Fry, president, held two 
workshops for teachers from Feb. 12 
to 23 in Steinway Hall and Carl 
Fischer Hall. They were conducted by 
Raymond Burrows and Fay Temple- 
ton Frisch. 


The New York Light Opera Guild, 
a non-profit organization, has estab- 
lished a voice clinic at its headquar- 
ters, 370 Central Park West. John 
Hand is the guild’s director. 


The New York Madrigal Society, 
Marguerite Potter, founder, intro- 
duced a group of artist members in 
a morning musicale at Steinway Con- 
cert Hall on April 11. They were 
Ruth Krieger, cellist; Esther Fernan- 
dez, pianist; Rebecca Bowling and 
Rena Basin, sopranos; Elizabeth Del- 
lavies, mezzo-soprano; and _ Joseph 
Florestano, baritone. 


Lilian Carpenter presented five of 
her pupils in an organ recital on 
April 6— Betty McDonald, Ralph 
Rozier, Lorin Woodward, Robert 
Saums, and Helen Knauf. 


The Brandeis Youth Foundation 
has announced the granting of $10,000 
in music scholarships to the art insti- 
tute of the Brandeis Camp Institutes. 
Applications should be made to Max 
Helfman, Brandeis House, 115 W. 
87th Street. 


The Metropolitan Music School 
presented the first public American 
performance of Alexander Tcherep- 
nin’s Sonatina for Timpani and Piano 
in a concert on Feb. 18. Elayne V. 
Jones, timpanist, and Carroll Hollis- 
ter, pianist, were the performers. 
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The Roosevelt College opera work- 
shop presented a double bill on March 
12 and 14 of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi 
and a new dance drama called The 
Family. The latter was choreogra phed 
by Bea Stronstorff to music by Carl 
Wirth. John Daggett Howell is gen- 
eral director of the workshop, and 
Erwin Jospe musical director. On 
April 10 the college symphony, Florian 
Mueller, conductor, played a program 
that began with the first performance 
of Lynden DeYoung’s Theme and 
Variations. 


The Cosmopolitan School of Mu- 
sic orchestra gave a concert on April 

under the direction of Tauno Han- 
nikainen. 


Barre Hill presented his advanced 
pupils in a program of modern French 
music on March 28. Debussy’s Trois 
(Chansons de France and a scene from 
his Pelléas et Mélisande, Gaubert’s 
Chansons Pour Me Consoler d’Etre 
Heureux, Pierre Vellones’ Cinq Epi- 
taphes and Fables de Florian, and 
Poulenc’s Chansons Gaillardes were 
sung. The performers were Bette 
Stewart, Jacqueline Penix, Matilda 
Nickel, Richard Carter, William Beid- 
ler, Frederic Griswold, John Drum- 
mond, and Styrk Orwoll. 


The University of Chicago orclies 
tra and singers from the Chicago Mu- 
sical College opera workshop took 
part in the performance of Mozart's 
The Abduction from the Seraglio, on 
March 30 and 31 and April 1 in Man- 
del Hall. The cast included Ruth Sha- 
lett as Constanza, Dorothea Brodbeck 
as Blonda, Salvatore Saverino as Bel- 
monte, William Abbott as Pedrillo, 
Andrew Foldi as Osmin, and Julio Pro 
as Pasha Selim. Siegmund Levarie 
was the conductor, Betty Lou Everett 
the stage director, and Norma Levarie 
the designer. Ruth and Thomas Mar- 
tin’s English translation was used. 


De Paul University presented its 
orchestra in a program on April 6 in 
Thorne Hall. Leon Stein’s A Festive 
Overture, receiving its first perform- 
ance, opened the program. Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony; Ravel’s G major 
Piano Concerto, with Betty Saxon as 
soloist; an aria from Verdi’s La Forza 
del Destino, sung by Teresa Ann Gan- 
non; and Respighi’s Fountains of 
Rome made up the program. Paul 
Stassevitch conducted. 


The Rizzo School of Music spon- 
sored a faculty recital by Richard 
Wozny, pianist, on April 11, and will 
sponsor another by Donald Bartleman, 
violinist, on April 25. 


The American Conservatory of 
Music inter-fraternities gave a con- 
cert on March 15. Delta Omicron, Phi 
Seta, Mu Phi Epsilon, Sigma Alpha 
Jota, and Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
make up the inter-fraternities group. 
Vlahopoulos’ Five Chants, for soprano 
and baritone, were sung for the first 
time. 


The Edna L. McRae School of the 
Dance will hold its 27th annual sum- 
mer session from June 18 to July 27. 


William Whitaker directed the 
Olivet Methodist Church Choir in a 
Bach cantata on March 31. Ralph Niel- 
sen, tenor, and Roger Fraid, baritone, 
were the vocal soloists. 


The Civic Music Association of 
Chicago will hold its 38th annual fes- 
tival in Orchestra Hall on May 7. 


The Chicago Public Library music 
department displayed twenty playable 
miniature instruments from the col- 
lection of Eugene Chloupek during 
the month of March. 

The Lake View Musical 
heard Anita Braude, soprano; 
Data, contralto; Alice Martz, pianist; 
and Ann Crane, violinist, in its con- 
cert on April 9 at the Furniture Club 
ot Chicago. 
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The Music Academy of the West, 


Society 
Marisha 





Santa Barbara, Calif., will hold its 
fifth summer session from July 7 to 
Aug. 31. John Charles Thomas, the 


new executive director, has announced 
that Richard Lert will again serve as 
music director as well as teach con 
ducting and coaching. Mr. Thomas 
will teach voice, and Lotte Lehmann 
will conduct a master class in German 
lieder. Lectures will be given by Dar 
ius) Milhaud, honorary director; 
Gregor Piatigorsky ; Alec Templeton; 


and Ernest Charles. Also on the 
teaching staff will be Soulima Stra- 
vinsky_ and Adolph Baller, piano; 
Louis Persinger, violin; Jascha Veissi, 
viola; Gabor Rejto, cello; Milton 
Kestenbaum, double bass; Maurice 
Faulkner, brass instruments; Simon 
Kovar, woodwinds; Mildred Couper, 
composition; and Richard Hale and 


Paul 


The Berkley Summer Music School, 
Bridgton Academy, North Bridgton, 
Me., which opens on July 16, has been 
granted the use of four century-old 

(Continued on page 32) 


Bonnet, acting and diction. 





Alvin Jones 


BUSY TENOR 


Examining some songs together are Leopold Simoneau (seated), tenor of 
the Paris Opéra, and Donald Comrie, American pianist and conductor, who 
have recently completed their third transcontinental tour of the United 
States and Canada, under the direction of Community Concert Service 
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Teacher of Piano 
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Lyric Tenor-Voice Specialist 
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Teacher of Singing 
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PIANIST-TEACHER 
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Pianist—T eacher 
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Voice Consultant 
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Composer-Conductor 
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Voice Teacher 
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ALFRED 
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Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 
The Art of Singing in all its branches 
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FRANCES STOWE 
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Gemunder string instruments, known 
as the Mary Eckhardt Born Quartet. 


The University of Colorado, at 
Boulder, will hold a string workshop, 
with Misc!.a Mischakoff as the visit- 
ing artist, and a seminar in music ed- 
ucation problems in the vocal field, 
with Marguerite V. Hood as visiting 
lecturer, during the first term of its 
summer session, June 15 to July 20. 
In the second term, July 23 to Aug. 
24, the instrumental aspect of music 
education will be considered. The 


visiting lecturers will then be Clar- 
ence E. Sawhill, Leo W. Moody, Ger- 
ald R. Prescott, and Hugh E. Mc- 
Millen. Mack Harrell will participate 


in a voice teachers’ workshop and will 
give a recital during the week from 
Aug. 13 to 18. Horace Jones, William 
Seguine, Cornelius van Vliet, and 
Joseph Iadone will assist in the string 
workshop. 


The Norfolk Music School, Nor- 
folk, Conn., will begin its 1951 session 
on June 21 and continue through Aug. 

. It is administered by the Ellen 
Battell Stoeckel Foundation and Yale 
University, and Bruce Simonds, of the 
Yale school of music, is the director. 
For the first time the school will offer 
a course in wind instruments, under 
the leadership of Keith Wilson, head 
of the Yale band. The six-week ses- 
sion will include as before lectures on 
the development of music and on 
painting; group singing; individual 
lessons in piano, violin, cello, organ, 
and singing; and classes in musician- 
ship, choral conducting, and speech. 


The University of Wisconsin school 
of music, in Madison, was host to the 
Midwest chapter of the American 
Musicological Society on April 6 and 
7. The speakers included Siegmund 
Levarie, Paul L. Frank, Peter S. Han- 
sen, Jury Arbatsky, Hans T. H. 
David, Willi Apel, John Ward, Keith 
Mixter, Elwyn A. Weinandt, Sister 
M. Francesca, Walter FE. Buszin, and 
Heinrich Fleischer. The Pro Arte 
quartet and Gunnar Johansen gave a 
concert. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
presented a program of contemporary 
music in Willard Clapp Hall on Jan. 
10. Stravinsky’s Sonata for Two 
Pianos, Schénberg’s Six Pieces for 
Piano, Ives’s Fourth Violin Sonata, 
and Barték’s Second String Quartet 
were played. A piano recital by Mari- 
anne Matousek Mastics was sponsored 
by the institute on Feb. 21. 


The Pennsylvania College for 
Women opera workshop presented a 
scholarship benefit performance of 
Menotti’s The Medium and his The 
Old Maid and the Thief, on April 3 
in the Carnegie Music Hall, Pitts- 
burgh. Leopold Sachse was the stage 
director. 


The Connecticut College school 
of the dance, in New London, will 
again sponsor a dance center this 
summer. Under the direction of Ruth 
Bloomer and Martha Hill, a six-week 
session will begin on July 9. The fac- 
ulty is scheduled to include Mary 
Wigman, José Limén, William Bales, 
Jane Dudley, Sophie Maslow, Doris 
Humphrey, Louis Horst, Theodora 
Wiesner, Delia Hussey, Ruth Lloyd, 
and Els Grelinger. The fourth an- 
nual American Dance Festival will be 
held during the final week of the 
school session, beginning on Aug. 13. 


Cornelj College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
will hold its 53rd annual music fes- 
tival on April 26, 27, and 28. The 
Chicago Symphony, conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik, will be heard in four 
concerts, with Raya Garbousova, 
Eileen Farrell, Alyne Dumas Lee, and 
Louis Sudler, as guest artists. The 
Cornell Oratorio Society, trained by 
Jacques Jolas, will be heard in 
Faure’s Requiem. 


‘the formation of the 


The Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., presented a program 
of music for wind ensembles, directed 
by Frederick Fennell, on Feb. 5, and 
programs of contemporary chamber 
music, directed by John Celentano, on 
Feb. 12 and 13. 


The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music offered faculty concerts on ‘eb 
12 and 28 in memory of Olga Samar- 
off. Thomas Brockman, Frank Cos- 


tanzo, Edward Steuermann, Allison 
Drake, Elsa Hilger, Joseph Arcaro, 


William Bless, Annetta Lockhart, and 
Jon Carlin took part. 


West Virginia State College, in 
Institute, has presented in its artists 
series this season Adele Addison, the 
Orfeo Hispanico, George Walker, and 
William Warfield. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
sponsored a program by its varsity 
glee club in the Eighth Street The- 
atre, Chicago, on Feb. 16. It was the 
only concert in Chicago open to the 
public given by the chorus, which had 
already made _ several appearances 
there for special organizations. Al- 
bert P. Stewart is the director. 


The Plymouth Rock Center of Mu- 
sic and Drama, North Plymouth, 
Mass., will open its sixth season on 
June 25. Under the direction of David 
Blair McClosky, the center will con- 
duct workshops in opera, orchestra, 
singing, drama, piano, chamber music, 
and oratorio. Information is available 
from Muriel Francis, 38 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


The Julius Hartt Musical Founda- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., offered lec- 
tures, as part of its institute of con- 
temporary American music, by Ran- 
dall Thompson on Feb. 27 and John 
Cage on March 13. April will bring 
Burnet Tuthill and David Diamond 
as the speakers. Programs of the 
composers’ music precede the lectures. 


Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penna., presented the Bennington Col- 
lege Chamber Music Players on Feb. 
25 as part of a Sunday afternoon se- 
ries open to the public. 


The Ohio University school of mu- 
sic, in Athens, had Ernst von Doh- 
nanyi as visiting professor from Feb. 
26 to March 17. 


Bennington College, Vt., will be 
the scene this summer of ‘the annual 
Composers’ Conference and Chamber 
Music Center, formerly held at Mid- 
dlebury. Alan Carter will be the di- 
rector. The staff also includes Otto 
Luening, Lionel Novak, Esther Wil- 
liamson, Frank Wigglesworth, Robert 
Bloom, Maurice Wilk, Edwin Ideler, 
Virginia deBlasiis, George Finckel, 
Don Farnsworth, Theodore Strongin, 
and Milton Feist. 


The Music and Arts University, 
St. Louis, Mo., has re-appointed Peter 
Dykema as head of the graduate 
school for next summer. Three new 
appointments are Neil Halladay as in- 
structor in piano and voice, Allen 
Scovell as instructor in organ and 
piano, and Edith Schiller as instruc- 
tor in piano. 


The Colorado State College of 
Education, in Greeley, has appointed 
Milton Weber, conductor of the Wau- 
kesha, Wis., Symphony, as instructor 
in advanced conducting and as conduc- 
tor of the orchestra for the coming 
summer. 


The University of Texas music de- 
partment, in Austin, has announced 
Austin String 
Quartet, composed of graduate music 
students — Jacqueline Morris, Mary 
Ellen Keller, Elizabeth Blake, and 
Phyllis Casselman Young. Coached 
by Horace Britt, the quartet has 
already given several concerts in 
Texas cities. 


The Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music and Arts has announced the 
resignation of Garry A. White as di- 
rector. His position has been assumed 
by Oscar Wagner, formerly of the 
Juilliard School of Music. 


The Conservatory of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, will give a series of 
twelve interpretation courses on 
French piano music from Franck to 
Ravel under the direction of Alfred 


Cortot. Further information can be 
had at the conservatory, Rue du 
Midi 6. 
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a 4 School of The Henry St. Settlement 


os W. 118th St., N.Y.C. 


FANNY WARBURG 


Coach-Accompanist 
Concert-Opera in 4 languages 


41 W. 82 St. (Apt. 7D), NY TR 4-2536 


Prof. ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practising and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 
171 W. 71 St., N.¥.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


LIL! WEXBERG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-7791 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Discoverer & Teacher of 


MARIO LANZA 


Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St. 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 


DR. KONRAD WOLFF 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Member Faculty Westchester Cons. of _—_ 
Instruction in sight read — 
keyboard harmony and chamber music. 


336 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. 33, N. Y. 
WA 7-4622 


WRIGHT 


Teaches self-confidence—freedom from self- 
consciousness. Private lessons. Initial con- 
sultation without charge. 


34 E. 50th St., N.Y.C. 


AC 2-0852 





ANNE 


PL 3-4800 
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Dancers Named 
To Juilliard Faculty 


The Juilliard School of Music will 
open a department of dance next fall 
with leading figures of modern dance, 


ballet, and of dance education on the 
faculty. William Schuman, president 
of the school, in outlining plans for 
the new venture said that the faculty 
will include Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, Agnes de Mille, José 
Limon, Antony Tudor, and Jerome 


Robbins. Martha Hill will act as di- 
rector of the dance department; Louis 
Horst will teach dance composition; 
Helen Lanfer, Martha Graham's pian- 
ist, will be an instructor; and Ann 
Hutchinson will have charge of in- 
struction in dance notation. 

The curriculum of the dance depart- 
ment will enable students to work 
under the artists on the faculty and 
to participate in performances and 
classroom activity. Students will be 
accepted, as in the music departments, 
on the basis of competitive examina- 
tio: A thorough background in 
mu sie and general education will be 
included in their training. Entrance 
exuminations for the 1951-52 academic 
ye'r will be held at the school from 
June 4 to 7 and from Sept. 11 to 15. 


Evstman Group 
To Present Program 


Che New York chapter of the East- 
man School of Music Alumni Associa- 
tion will present a program of Ameri- 
cai: music in Carl Fischer Hall on the 
afiernoon of May 5. Norma Holmes 
will play piano pieces by Charles 
Griffes, William Bergsma, and Kent 
Kennan; Luigi Silva will play Her- 








NORMA BODANIS 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND SPEECH 
Metropolitan School of Music 


Harrison 7-6893 


KEFALAS VOCAL SYSTEM 


A Revelation To Vocal Art 


524 4 Fine Arts s Building, 410 S. Michigan Ave. Ave. 


RIZZO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ANDY RIZZO, PRESIDENT 
Instruction in all 
branches of music 
Kimbell Bldg. Chicage 4, Ill. 


SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERA CO. 

Vocal Technique Acting Technique 

Song Interpretation Role Analysis 
Member NA TS 

Studio: 512 Fine Arts Bidy., Chicago 5, I. 

Res.: Livingston 8-!237 Studio: WEbster 9-2705 


a RHEA 
SHELTERS 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 


828 Kimball Building 
Webster 9-5220 Chicago 4, Ill. 


FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of N.A.T.S. 


Studie: {ass | meng Bidg. HArrison 7-7755 
Res. Phone: SUperior 7-4200 
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sors NOVIKOFF 


Director of 
BALLET S6HOOL 
Motropelitaes Opera House Studie 15 


Classes for children—adults 
1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-0864 








April 15, 1951 


with the 
Mac Morgan, 
accompanied by John La- 
Montaine, will sing songs by Paul 
White, Katherine Danforth Fisher, 
and Mr. LaMontaine; and Mr. Silva, 
assisted by Carlo Bussotti, will give 
the first performance of Chevalier de 
Liaumont’s Sonata Duo, an_ early 
American work edited by the cellist. 


bert Inch’s Cello Sonata, 
composer at the piano; 
baritone, 


Eastman To Give 
Eighteen New Works 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Eighteen works 
will be played for the first time in the 
annual Festival of American Music 
to be held by the Eastman School of 
Music, under the direction of Howard 
Hanson, from May 2 to 10. 

Orchestral and chamber works in- 
clude Ulysses Kay’s Sinfonia in E 
major; Donald White’s Andante for 
Oboe, Harp and String Orchestra; 
Spencer Norton’s Solstice; Wayne 
Bohrnstedt’s Symphonic Piece in E 
(Phrygian) ; Burrill Phillips’ Diverti- 
mento for String Orchestra; William 
Latham’s Suite for Trumpet and 
String i - a Johannes Smit’s 
Symphony No. : Constant Vauclain’s 
Prelude to E ‘ndymion ; Bernard 
Rogers’ Leaves from the Tale of 
Pinocchio, for narrator and orchestra, 
and his The Silver World; Gerald 
Kechley’s Will You Not — for 


contralto, clarinet, and strings; and 
Lyndol Mitchell’s Fantasia. 
Louis Mennini’s opera, The Well; 


two choral works, Wayne Barlow’s 
Mass in G major and Merrills Lewis’ 
Songs of the South; and Richard M. 
Willis’ Two Pieces for String Quar- 
tet complete the list of premieres. 

‘hirty-three compositions by gradu- 
ate students will be heard in a spring 
symposium during the week preceding 
the festival. 


Bethany College 
Holds Annual Festival 


Kan. — The 
College oratorio society 
seventieth annual Messiah 
from March 18 to 25. 
torio was sung on the first and last 
days—Palm Sunday and Easter—and 
Jach’s St. Matthew Passion was sung 
on Good Friday. Ralph Harrel con- 
ducted the three performances, for 
which the Bethany orchestra played, 
and the soloists were Lillian Murphy, 


LINDSBORG, 3ethany 
held its 

Festival 
Handel’s ora- 


Evelyn Ames, Ernest Lawrence, and 
Robert Anderson. Programs were 
given during the week by Ruggiero 


Ricci; the orchestra, 
Lloyd Spear; the Bethany band, di- 
rected by James Parnell; the Bethany 
choir, directed by Mr. Harrel; and 
student musicians. 


conducted by 


Six Composers Win 
Guggenheim Fellowships 


Six fellowship awards in musical 


composition and three in the history 
of music were among the 154 made 
by the John Simon Guggenheim 


Memorial Foundation this spring. The 
composers receiving grants were 
Roger Goeb, William Bergsma, Jacob 
Avshalomoff, Ingolf Dahl, Dai-Keong 
Lee, and Robert Kurka. The _his- 
torians were Donald Jay Grout, whose 
subject is early  sixteenth-century 
church music; Leo Franz Schrade, the 
history of church music from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the 
sixteenth century; and Oliver Strunk, 
music of the Byzantine liturgy. 


Winners Announced 
In New York Contest 


The New York State winners in the 
nineteenth biennial Young Artists 
Auditions of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs were Claudette Sorel, 
pianist, and Beatrice Krebs, contralto. 
They will compete in district finals 
on April 21. District winners will 
compete in the national finals during 
the federation’s biennial convention, 
from May 13 to 20, in Salt Lake City. 


Autori Conducts 
San Antonio Symphony 


San Antonio.—The San Antonio 
Symphony's final subscription concert 
of the season was given on March 24, 
with Franco Autori as guest conductor 
and Frances Yeend as soprano soloist. 
Deep appreciation was expressed to 
Mr. Autori, associate conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic- Symphony, 
for his services in conducting the 
orchestra’s last five home concerts and 
sixteen concerts on tour, in place of 
the late Max Reiter. 


Soloists heard with the orchestra 


during Mr. Autori’s engagement have 
included Clifford Curzon; Julius 
Hegyi, concertmaster; Sigi Weissen- 
berg; and Erica Morini 

Leopold Stokowski, guest conductor 
on Dec. 16, presented the American 
premiere of Antonio Iglesias’ The 
First Adventure of Don Quixote 

The Tuesday Musical Artist Series 
closed with the presentation of recitals 
by Brooks Smith, formerly of this 
city, and Erna Berger. 

The San Antonio Chamber 
Society’s final program of its 
season was given by the New 
of Music Quartet 


Music 
eighth 
Friends 


GENEVIEVE TUCKER 





Coaeh and Accompanist 





v ALDEN 


Coach—Accompanist 
—. vc Piano 


300 Ww. 23rd. St., CH 3-6221 


GREGORY ASH | AN 


“| have never heard an accompanist who r4 

the background music. 

made the piano a part of each canker 

rounding out, enhancing the solo as an 

orchestra does in a concerto. 

vc March 15, 1951 
TR 7-1715 


FLORENCE BARBOUR 


Assistant to FRANCES *ALDA for 4 years. 


Corona Daily ints 


320 W. 86 &t., 





Official pianist Cinn. Symphony; Fritz Reiner 
a} - Faull—Claudia ‘ae 
118 E. 18 E. 54th St. PL 5-5481 


vwwro BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach and Composer 
Studio—171 W. 71, (12 B) N. Y. 23 
C 4- 8926 


wwe Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
“One of the best accompanists of the present 
day.’’—San Fran. Chronicle—A. Frankenstein, 


Nov. 1948. 
205 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI 7-4090 


FREDERICK BRISTOL 


0 Piano; Briarcliff Junior College 
Vocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of a Bart Elleen Be ry 

it E 88th St., sf oe 0241 


ewe. CAVE-COLE 


Pianist—Coeach—Accompanist 
Chamber Music and Voice 
Specialist in x ye Reading 
205 W. 57th St., 19 CIr 7-5420 


ome COMRIE 


Pianist—Coach— icompones 
Seneen 1949-50 Branzell, nis, Kullman 
aculty: Finch Jr. & Ade phi Colleges 
199 Se. Grove St., Freeport, L. 7 —FR 8-6235) 


a EDWARDS 


Coach—Accompanist 
French & aw, Opera 
162 West 54 St., , ff om CI 7-3287 


PHILIP EVANS 


Coach—Accompanist 
To many noted artists including: 
Richard a ove James Melton 
37 W. 75 St., 23 TR 3-1495 


CAROLYN G h A y 


Coach woo 


410 W. 24th St., NYC 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach-Accompanist 
Faculty Mannes Music Scheol 
276 W. 86th St., NYC TR 3-3432 


EDWARD HART 


WA # 6304 


ae to Kirsten Fiagstad, Ellabelle 
Davis, md St, Kirsten, Ezio Pinza. 
344 W. 4 W. 72nd St. N.Y.C. TR 7-4895 


ROBERT PAYSON H | L [ 


Coach—Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano 


160 W. 73rd St., N.Y¥.C. TR 7-6700 





carrot. HOLLISTER 


Song repertoire —erearam buliding 
Availahie New York itals 1951-52 


N. Y. Studio: 6 West 75 St. SC 4-1659 


WILLIAM 4 U t r E 4 


Coach and Accompanist 
50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-8373 


FRITZ JAHODA 


Coach—Accom panist—Conductor 


420 Central Park W. AC 8-3806 


KIRSCH 


Composer-Pianist 


ERNEST 


Coach-Accompanist to many noted artists. 
Telephone: FL 6- “= 6h 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


4ecom panist—Coach 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


250 W. 88th St., N. vc. TR 3-1808 


oro MITTMAN 


Pianist—Coach & Accompanist 
Available for New York recitals 
69-23 Ingram 8t., Forest Hills, N.Y. Li 4-1674 


LEON 


POMMERS 


Pianist-Accompanist-Ceach 


214 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-5497 


ae a EY t S 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 


Available in New York, season 1951-52 
for recitals and coaching. 


7ist St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3160 


241 W. 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charles Kuliman, Patrice Munsel 
135 W. 58th St., N.Y.C. Cl 6-8067 


weer SUNGER 


Coach-Accompanist 


338 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 


318 E. 19th St., N.¥.C OR 4-4819 


COLLINS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist to ga MacDonald 
160 W. 73rd St., 23 TR 7-6700 


roux VAN DYCK 


Pianist — Coach 


Menuhin, Manen, 
and others. 


NYC 


SC 4-5449 


Accompanist: Tauber, 


872 Carnegie Hall, 


sues WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 


CO 5-5342 





Met Opera Studios 


1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-2431 























The 


Norrotk Music SCHOOL 
of Yale University 


(Ellen Battell Stoeckel Trust) 


at NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
(1300 ft. elevation) 


JUNE 21— AUGUST 1 


For information write: 


BRUCE SIMONDS, Director, Sprague Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 














MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JANET D. SCHENCK, DIRECTOR 


Bachelor of Music Degree; Master of Music Degree in 
Applied Music, Theory, Composition, Musicology, and Music 
Education. Diploma and Post-Graduate Diploma. Special 
Courses for Non-Professionals. Preparatory Department. 


1951 Summer Session and Master Classes, June 11-August 3. 


238 East 105 Street New York 29, N. Y. 

















ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


John Philip Blake ft 
Bachelor of Music in 24 Field 


Master of M Music in 23 Fields 


Schools of Music St. Louis 5, Missouri 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Complete School of MUSIC, DRAMA and DANCE. 
Degree, Diploma, Certificate Courses. Faculty of 60. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 


— 





Memb Ned. 1A let 

















Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN, Be. D., Mus.D., Director gee | Dean of 
Getabiiehed 1867. Operated under a "Cincinnati Institute Fine Arte WX tiated with 
University of Cincinnati. Com lete ‘ehool of music. Summer School, June 18-July 28. Degrees, 
diplomas, certificates. Dormitor 10 acre campus. 


C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. MA, Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 














The Cleveland Institute of Music 


ipl 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 
Member of the ‘National Association of Schools of Music 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


6Sth year. Faculty ef 135 artist teachers 
Offers courses in all branches of music and dramati 
Send for free catalog. John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 589 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 4 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded (870 80th Season Chartered 
jt Ley te FACULTY — COURSES LEADING TO SIPLOmAs ANS § DEGREES 














jal —e for tage . Particulars 
resident-Director, 1617 Spruce St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


OOSEVELT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Front Street, South Campus, Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Sch.Mus., and B.A. with musie major 
For information write: Harold W. Baltz, Director 


MIHICH SCHOOL of MUSIC of ATLANTIC CITY 


Established 1940 . . . Marta M. Bayer, Director 
Residentially located near beach and boardwalk 
PRIVATE SCHOOL—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
Students trained professionally, © | Piano—Voice—Ear Training—Theory 
—Solfeggio. © Opera Repertoire and Coaching for Artists—Languages. 
Practice Studios for Residents. ° Special Courses for Children. 


SUMMER TERM NOW—WINTER TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 


For further information write Secretary 


4301 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 








d Theeretical Music, Cempesition, Musicelegy. 
~- MeSusle Education. Bachelor ef Music and Master ef 
Music degrees. 

Write for bulletin 


430 S. Niehigen Ave.—Chicago 5, Ill. 
hene: WAbash 2-3580 
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ll Barbiere di Siviglia 
Restored to a Mezzo-soprano 


For many decades the role of 
Rosina in Rossini’s Il Barbiere di Si- 
viglia has been appropriated by colora- 
tura sopranos, except on the rare oc- 
casions when Conchita Supervia or 
Jennie Tourel took a fling at it. In 
recording the pennant opera, Cetra- 
Soria decided to return the role to a 
mezzo-soprano, since Rossini wrote it 
for that range and vocal color. Giuli- 
etta Simoniato, whose staggering 
bravura singing had already been re- 
vealed in the Cetra-Soria recording of 
Rossini’s Cenerentola, could be de- 
pended upon to make a_ substantial 
case in favor of the restoration. Her 
singing is utterly accurate, and stylis- 
tically superior to that of most of the 
sopranos we hear in the role; and the 
weight and warm intensity of her 
tone give the music an unusual air of 
importance. Moreover, she has both 
a sense of character and an aristo- 
cratic feeling for comedy ; whatever 
the range and timbre of her voice, she 
would be a singularly attractive ex- 
ponent of the role. Among her ex- 
ploits, she reintroduces in the lesson 
scene the aria La precauzione inutile, 
which Rossini wrote for it, and which 
has been booted out the window by a 
half-century of prima donnas with 
other notions about the music they 
would like to sing at this point. Since 
it is both a delightful piece and a 
showy one, there can be no possible 
argument against its use. 

The rest of the cast is capable. 
Luigi Infantino, whose florid vocalism 
has greatly improved since he sang 
Almaviva at the City Center in 1947, 
accomplishes prodigies of coloratura 
that seem to lie outside the powers of 
the regular tenor ae at the Metro- 
politan. Giuseppe Taddei is a capital 
Figaro, moving through the score with 
bubbling wit and disdaining the ele- 
phantine overplaying that usually dis- 
figures American performances of the 
role. Antonio Cassinelli keeps in his 
place as Don Basilio instead of try- 
ing to emulate Chaliapin and the sub- 
sequent show-stealing basses, and as 
a result the plot gains in shapeliness 
and propriety of emphasis. The others 


in the cast are Carlo Badioli, as Dr. 
Bartolo; Renata Broilo, as_ Berta; 
Piero Poldi, as Fiorello; and Mario 


Mangili, as the Officer. 
Previtali’s conducting is of superior 
caliber both musically and __ the- 
atrically. To an American listener, 
one of the most important contribu- 
tions of this first-class Italian recrea- 
tion of Rossini’s masterpiece is its 
proof that most of the atrocities, both 
musical and dramatic, committed year 
in and year out at the Metropolitan 
are local inventions, and do not 
mirror the best usages in Italy. 

—C. S. 


Fernando 


Haydn Society Issues 
Complete Don Giovanni 


Mozart: Don Giovanni. 
Grob-Prandl, Hilde 
Hedda Heusser, sopranos; Herbert 
Handt, tenor; Mariano Stabile and 
Alfred Poell, baritones; Alois Per- 


Gertrude 
Konetzni, and 


nerstorfer and Oskar von Czer- 
wenka, basses; Kurt Rapf, cem- 
balo; Vienna Symphony Orchestra; 


Vienna State Opera Chorus, Hans 
Swarowsky, conductor. (Haydn So- 
ciety). 

The Haydn Society, a Boston or- 
ganization that occasionally lets its 
attention wander from the central 
object of its affections to the music 
of Mozart, has produced a_distin- 
guished recording of Don Giovanni, 
made in Vienna in November, 1950. 
Since the Glyndebourne recording of 
this opera is no longer available here, 
the Haydn Society release fills a real 
need. Moreover, the performance— 
an excellent one in nearly every way— 
embodies a meticulous scholarship and 
a faithfulness to the Urtext toward 


which the Glyndebourne exponents did 
not strive in the same degree. Alfred 
Einstein, the celebrated Mozart 
scholar, had a hand in determining 
the precise character of the score as 
is was first produced in Prague in 
1787, and a brief dissertation by him, 
as well as an excellent English trans- 
lation of the libretto by Bradford G. 
Martin, accompanies the set of four 
LP records. Don Ottavio’s Dalla sua 
pace and Donna Elvira’s In qual 
eccessi are relegated to an appendix 
on the final side, since these arias 
were written for the Vienna _per- 
formance in 1788, and did not exist 
when the opera was given in Prague. 
The scena and duet for Zerlina and 
Leporello, Restiti qua, and Per queste 
due manine, also written for Vienna, 
are omitted entirely, since they are 
felt to be musically below standard. 
In nearly every regard the orchestra 
used in this recording is precisely the 
same as that employed in Prague; 
the three onstage orchestras asked by 
Mozart for the finale in Act I, and 
never used in modern stage perform- 
ances, are provided here. The recita- 
tives are recorded in their entirety for 
the first time. ; 

The cast of principals is for the 
most part excellent. Gertrude Grob- 
Prand! sings Donna Anna’s music 
with passion and breadth, and her per- 
formance is genuinely impressive cx- 
cept at occasional moments when her 
tone wavers for want of comple 
support. Hilde Konetzni’s flees ina 
Elvira is technically accomplished and 
fierily theatrical. Hedda Heusser’s 
Zerlina is a bit thin-toned at first, 
but it develops into an attractive and 
fully believable musical characteriza- 
tion. In the title role, Mariano Sta- 
bile sings with patrician, if Italianate, 
style, and offers an interpretation that 
is far richer in inflection and color 
tion than any we have heard in Ne w 
York in some years; if his voice lias 
lost some of its earlier bloom, his 
experienced artistry offers more than 
adequate compensation. Herbert 
Handt gives weight and manliness to 
the episodes involving Don Ottavio, 
but is not at his best in the two arias. 
Alois Pernerstorfer, the weakest 
member of the cast. is a somewhat 
drab Leporello, but he is thoroughly 
competent and does not detract from 
the effectiveness of his colleagues 
Alfred Poell is a lively Masetto, and 
Oskar von Czerwenka functions with 
proper sonorousness as the Commen- 
datore. 

The orchestral playing is all that 
might be expected of sO carefully 
planned a performance. Texture and 
balance are always exquisitely con- 
trolled and the spirit and the pacing 
of Mr. Swarowsky’s direction are ad- 
mirable from both the musical and 
the dramatic points of view. e¢ 


Piano Works 


Cuoptn: Etudes, Op. 25. Alexander 
Jenner, pianist. (Remington). 
fleet and gracious performances of 
all the Op. 25 études, recorded in 
Europe. -_ 

—C, d. 


ScHUBERT: Piano Sonata, A minor, 
Op. 42. Valses Nobles, Op. 77. Lili 
Kraus, pianist. (Decca). Admirers 
of Lili Kraus’s wayward and in- 
dividual style—among whom this 
reviewer does not number himself— 
will find this Schubert record a 
faithful mirror it of it, and an un- 
usually fine reproduction of piano 
tone. - 

—(. . 


ScHUMANN: Waldscenen. DeBussy: 
The Children’s Corner. Robert 
Casadesus, pianist. (Columbi: 1). 
This is one of Mr. Casadesus’ most 
enchanting recent records, These 
two sets of small pieces are pre- 
sented with artless simplicity, yet 
with a constant play of fancy. The 
recording is one of Columbia’s best 
achievements with piano tone. 
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‘ino Francescatti chats with Sixten Ehrling, Like a good tourist, Moura Lympany feeds the Robert and Gaby Casadesus enjoy the rocky 
onductor, following a rehearsal in Stockholm famous pigeons in St. Mark's Square in Venice coast of Brittany, their favorite vacation spot 
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con- Ellis Cave, president of the Community Concert Association of Dodgs Lily Pons, Thomas Hayward, and Frank La Forge visit wounded servicemen 
acing City, Kan., is host +o the Philharmonic Piano Quartet after their con- veterans of the Korean War, in the Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. 
e ad- cert. Standing: Bertha Melnik; Mr. Cave; Mrs. Louis Miller, association The two Metropolitan Opera singers, with the assistance of Mr. La Forge 
and chairman; Ada Kopetz; Max Walmer. Seated: John Scales and Mrs. Cave at the piano, had just finished giving an impromptu recital for the men 
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Enell Enell 


Claudio-Arrau waves goodbye as he takes off While in Hollywood recently, Eugene Conley Licia Albanese leaves for appearances at La 
ICA for another extended recital tour of Europe meets Franz Waxman, composer and conductor Scala in Milan during the last part of April 




















Across the Nation. . . 


From New York to California — 
From Oregon to Florida... 
It’s all praise for 








Vivacious 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Star of 
OPERA 
CONCERT 
RADIO - TELEVISION 


TEXAS: "Rich, magnificent voice.'' 
WASHINGTON: "Captivated the audience." 
PENNSYLVANIA: "Extraordinary musicianship." 
| WYOMING: "Mona Paulee's appearance wins ovation." 
NORTH CAROLINA: "Mona Paulee gives musical Treat." 
| MISSOURI: "One of the most popular concerts of season." 
| FLORIDA: "'A beautiful voice—made listening a joy.'' 
CALIFORNIA: "One of the season's most enjoyable moments." 
WEST VIRGINIA: “Beauty and true artistry enchant audience." 
ILLINOIS: “A rare performance punctuated by fine artistry." 
MICHIGAN: ''Inspiring performance by vivacious Mona Paulee' 
UTAH: ‘'Turned the hall into an enchanted palace of magic song." 
NEW YORK: ''Her voice is a brilliant one—a joyous experience.’ 
OREGON: "The concert will long live in the memory of those who heard it." 
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